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THE WEEK. 


Tue Russian fleet has been sighted, one day’s sail 
from the Malagasy coast, steaming eastward. That is 
the only war news of the week, but it is of considerable 
interest. It means that the Russian Government, un- 
like its creditors, desires to retrieve its fortunes in the 
Far East ; it wishes if possible to avoid defeat, and its 
chance of avoiding it depends for the moment upon this 
command. Japan is an island. Ifits fleet be rendered 
useless it can hardly build another out of its own re- 
sources entirely. The life of its army depends on its 
fleet. That fleet consists of four battleships and five 
(or six) excellent armoured cruisers. Against it, 
Rodjestvensky is bringing four excellent new battle- 
ships, three older and not of the same types, and a 
heterogeneous squadron of cruisers. We know that 
the Russians are ill trained in comparison with their 
opponents; the question of how far they are inferior 
cannot but decide the war, for the war now depends on 
the fleet. erie 

Tue debate in the French Chamber on the Govern- 
ment Bill for the Separation of Church and State has so 
far been of the nature of a first reading debate, and 
consequently has contributed nothing new to the subject. 
M. Charles Benoist, whose reputation for constructive 
political thinking entitles him to be heard with atten- 
tion, opposed the bill on the familiar ground that 
separation is an attempt to square the circle—that 
there can be no such thing. ‘‘ You are,” he declared, 
‘in the presence of a dilemma. Either the State will 
not be the master or the Church will not be free.” The 
chief interest of the week, however, has been not so 
much what the deputies as what the cardinals think 
about the bill. They have addressed a letter to 
President Loubet in which they plead that separation 
will mean moral and social disorganisation and, 
indeed, persecution. They make two points: (1) That 
separation is a breach of contract, on the ground 
that the stipends of the clergy were declared part of the 
National Debt in 1791 ; and (2) that the proposed new 
organisation of adherents of the Roman Church into 
authorised associations independently of episcopal 
authority is a violation of Catholic principles and, in 
fact, schismatic. This is an interesting view of the 
matter and suggests that what the cardinals fear is 
another civil constitution of the clergy. Their first 
point, however, suggests a curious inability of the 
clerical mind to understand the point of view of laymen. 
It may require two parties to make a concordat, but it 
surely does not require two to denounce it. , 

Tuespay's debate in the House of Lords on Mace- 
donia has done something to correct the disastrous 
impression left by the utterances of Lord Percy and 
Mr. Balfour in the Commons. Lord Lansdowne’s tone 
was emphatically sympathetic, and though a tinge of 
official optimism coloured his speech, he diagnosed the 
situation with justice. He did not say, as Lord Percy 
said, that the Bulgarians are responsible for the present 
anarchy. It is the Turks who have made the chaos 


and the insurgents who seek to sweep it away. As for 
the feuds between the several Christian races on which 
Mr. Balfour loves to dwell, they are mainly the 
work of a Government which acts on the maxim 
divide et impera. At the same time Lord Lansdowne 
made too much of some slight improvements. No 


doubt the Salonica school for gendarmes is an excel- 
lent institution, but the official report on the excesses 
which occurred at the burning and sacking of the 
Bulgarian village of Kuklish in February censured the 
‘*reformed” gendarmes as no less culpable than the 
troops. Again, Lord Lansdowne boasted that the 
Turks have ‘‘ repatriated ” 20,000 persons in the burned 
villages. All they really did was to distribute £1 per 
family to rebuild houses which cost anything from £10 
to £100. The best thing in Lord Lansdowne’s speech 
was his fairly explicit intimation that the Austro- 
Russian control should come to an end when the 
mandate of these Powers expires at the end of this year. 
Let us hope that peace may be preserved so long. To 
establish a genuine international control is the’ first 
step towards reform. But it must be a real executive 
control, and it will not be enough to extend it over the 
finances. The entire administration must be taken in 
hand. But we shall be surprised if the situation 
matures on these leisurely lines. 





Tue rigid censorship over telegrams from Crete 
allows us to hear little of the rising which has suddenly 
occurred. Apparently the insurgents are in possession 
of the interior, enjoy the confidence of the greater part 
of the islanders, and have calmly entrenched them- 
selves in the mountains behind Canea. Prince George’s 
gendarmerie is not numerous enough to subdue them, 
and he threatens to call in the English, French, Italian, 
and Russian military contingents. The present rising 
is the outcome of a long simmering discontent, and is 
due to nothing save Prince George’s autocratic habits. 
The constitution was much too anti-popular to begin 
with, and he has swept away some of the few safeguards 
it contained. He has abolished the freedom of the 
Press and the right of meeting, and substituted officials 
for the elective mayors: He governs through a 
bureaucracy, mainly alien and Greek, and he has mis- 
managed affairs so grossly that the economic condition 
of the island is hardly better than when the Turks left 
it. The insurgents demand a union with Greece, which 
is simply a manner of asking for the ordinary rights of 
citizens in a free country. It would be monstrous to 
employ British troops to suppress them. We did not 


-send Prince George to Crete to make it into his private 


estate. No doubt this is not an opportune moment to 
consent toaunion. But we certainly ought to require 
Prince George to grant some elementary charter of 
rights. The situation demands vigilance unless we 
are prepared to send a British regiment into the 
mountains to shoot down these Cretans who are 
demanding the simplest liberties of free men. 

Tue India Government may be congratulated on 
its good fortune after wasting nearly a million om the 
Thibetan fiasco in still being able to show a large 
surplus. A considerable portion of this has unfortu- 
nately been used for adding to the cost of the army, at 
a time when, as Mr. Ghokale said at the Viceregal 
Council on Wednesday, India (in view of the prostrate 
condition of Russia) might have expected some relief. 
Happily something has at last been done for 
the poor, a fraction of the salt tax having 
been remitted, involving a loss of one million to the 
revenue. Another million has been surrendered to 
improve the police, agriculture, and education. Lord 
Curzon quite missed the point of Mr. Ghokale’s 
criticism when he said that “the Russo-Japanese 
War was the most supreme vindication of preparation.” 
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The successes of Japan over Russia are the successes 
of a Power which spent little over a Power which 
spent vast sums in armaments. The proportion, 
we believe, in the years before the war was one to 
eight. Lord Reay and Lord Ripon extracted from the 
Under-Secretary for India on Thursday the important 
statement that the agreement just concluded between 
the India Government and the Ameer does not go 
beyond a confirmation of our agreement with the late 
Ameer. This is most satisfactory news and it puts an 
end to many disquieting rumours of new and risky 
negotiations. 





Tue event of the week has been the unprecedented 
scene that occurred in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. On that day a motion was carried, nemine 
contradicente, directly condemning the policy of the 
Prime Minister. The motion could not have been 
expressed in terms more direct or more aggressive. 
The motion affirmed, ‘‘ That in view of the declara- 
tions made by the Prime Minister this House 
thinks it mecessary to record its condemnation 
of his policy of Fiscal Retaliation.” Mr. Walton 
was the mover, and his seconder was Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton. An amendment was moved by Mr. Lambton, 
a Unionist Free Trader, who proposed to add the words 
‘in so far as it is destructive of Parliamentary control 
over taxation.” Mr. Lambton explained that he 
thought the Prime Minister ought to tell the House 
whether he meant his scheme of Retaliation to be 
passed through the House of Commons or whether it 
was to be left to the Executive Government. Mr. 
Asquith summed up the case against Retaliation on 
four grounds: First, the mecessity is unproven ; 
secondly, it involves the creation of a general tariff to 
be imposed or removed at the will of the Executive ; 
thirdly, experience shows that tariffs put on for purposes 
of Retaliation tend to be maintained for purposes of 
Protection ; fourthly, no country has such reason to 
dread international reprisals as ourselves, seeing that 
four-fifths of our exports are manufactured goods and 
nine-tenths of our imports are food, raw material, or 
half-made-up material. 


Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT made an incisive speech on the 
Government’s treatment of the House of Commons. ‘‘ It 
was a fatal mistake for any Executive to suppose that the 
House of Commons only existed to discuss those sub- 
jects which the Executive out of its generosity chose to 
_ before it.”” Mr. Balfour of course was absent. 

hat no element of ignominy might be lacking in his 
position, his defence was undertaken by Mr. Rowland 
Hunt. The Speaker informed the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, in answer to a question, that it would be formally 
recorded that this motion had been carried memine 
contradicente. Tuesday’s debate was followed on 
Wednesday by another field day for Free Trade. Mr. 
Osmond Williams had given notice of a motion de- 
claring that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy would cause 
great injury to the shipping industry and to other 
industries dependent on it. The resolution was carried 
without a division and important speeches were made 
by Colonel Denny, Mr. Russell Rea, and Mr. Bryce. 
Mr. Rea traced the prosperity of our shipping to the 
abolition of the navigation laws and the growth of 
Protection in other countries. ‘‘ We have a practical 
monopoly. We are adding 450,000 tons a year and 
all the rest of the world is adding 400,000 tons.” 

Mr. BALFour was asked on Wednesday a good 
many pertinent questions on the subject of his con- 
duct. He carried his acting a little too far when he 
affected to know nothing about the proceedings of the 
House of Commons on the previous evening. He 
had to be told by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
find the record 
table, what had happened, 


who was obliging enough to 
in the papers on the 


and how the discussion which he had refused to 
honour with his presence had ended. The failure of 
this elaborate piece of by-play was apparent from the 
uneasy temper of Mr. Balfour’s own followers. They 
are accustomed to see him treat the House of Commons, 
of which they are members, with an insolence that is 
become natural to him, but this pretence to know 
nothing at all about it was a quite gratuitous 
piece of effrontery, which suggested that the 
slighting of the House of Commons, never an 
unwelcome means to Mr. Balfour, had become a 
positive end in itself. It is not strange that Conser- 
vative opinion on Mr. Balfour’s measures is beginning 
to change. At first it was thought that this policy 
of evacuation was a real inspiration, but it is now 
evident that it involves the Government in the most 
public kind of discredit, and that it throws the falsity 
of its position into the plainest relief, Already one of 
its supporters—the Daz/y Mazl—is sounding the note 
of desertion. Everybody has come to see that Mr. 
Balfour is keeping himself in office at a ruinous cost to 
the popularity of his embarrassed party. 





Ir Mr. Balfour has done himself injury by discre- 
tion in the wrong place, Mr. Chamberlain has done 
himself no good by valour in the wrong place. He has 
simply succeeded in adding to the reputation and the 
power of Lord Hugh Cecil, who is fast making his 
place certain as the future leader of his party. Mr. 
Chamberlain has been unfortunate in his methods. It 
was a mistake to stir up a revolt among Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s constituents after the Whip of the Tory Party 
had gone out of his way to deprecate in the most public 
manner any opposition to a Tory member who, though a 
Free Trader, had done loyal service to his party. Lord 
Hugh Cecil took full advantage of this mistake in his 
spirited speech to his constituents on Wednesday, when 
he said that Greenwich was not a suburb of Birmingham. 
Lord Hugh attacked Mr. Chamberlain’s policy from the 
standpoint of Mr. Balfour’s policy with great success 
and vigour. But Mr. Chamberlain has done more than 
provoke this powerful reply. He made the mistake of 
trying to enlist Lord Hugh Cecil’s father in the cause 
which Lord Hugh Cecil is resisting, with the result 
that he has drawn on himself a series of exposures. 





First of all, Lord Salisbury wrote to the Z7mes to 
say that his father was definitely opposed to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy ; secondly, Mr. Asquith wrote to show 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s quotations from Lord Salisbury’s 
speeches were so imperfect as to be misleading ; thirdly, 
the Zimes itself had to correct a rather serious error of 
date. Mr. Chamberlain, in his letter replying to Lord 
Salisbury, went so far as to say that Lord Salisbury’s 
father “was privy to the negotiations with the 
Colonial Prime Ministers up to the date of his resigna- 
tion in 1902.” This statement gave rise to new specula- 
tions, which, however, were settled by a letter from 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach in Thursday’s 7zmes: 

“Lord Salisbury doubtless knew of Mr. Chamberlain's 

personal views on the matter. But I presume that by 
‘ privity to the negotiations’ Mr. Chamberlain means Lord 
Salisbury might have seen the confidential reports of the 
proceedings at the Colonial Conference which were circu- 
lated to the members of the Cabinet some days after these 
eam a had taken place. Up to the date of Lord 
Salisbury’s resignation there was nothing in those reports 
which could have justified him in believing that Mr. 
Chamberlain would accept at the Conference the principle 
of a preference, especially in food-stuffs, to be given by this 
country to the colonies, nor was Mr. Chamberlain ever 
authorised by the Cabinet to propose or accept that 
principle.” 
Overwhelmed by these reverses, Mr. Chamberlain 
wrote on Friday to say that he did not propose to carry 
the correspondence any further, and that he had rested 
his case on ‘‘ acts and speeches, which, in the case of 
an eminent statesman, are public property for all 
time.”” Mr, Chamberlain’s speeches against Protection 
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are therefore public property too for all time. Per- 
haps some Free Trader will use them one day as 
a weapon against Mr. Chamberlain’s son. 

Mr. ARNOLD-ForsTER’s speech on Tuesday when 
the House of Commons went into Committee on the 
Army Estimates was remarkable for its slight, if not 
slighting, references to the policy of the Government. 
As the Leader of the Opposition said, the House wanted 
to know what was the policy of the Government. What 
it learnt was the opinion of Mr. Arnold-Forster, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster began by saying that the House had 
not realised how complex and important was the 
problem of Army Reform. These were the first 


Army Estimates with the passing of which he 
had had anything to do. If anybody thought 
that in seven months a great reform could be 


carried out he was greatly mistaken. It is a pity that 
Mr. Arnold-Forster did not utter these warnings at the 
beginning instead of at the end of his seven months. 
His speech does not suggest that he has been 
successful in the preliminary task of persuading 
his colleagues to accept his opinions. The great 
practical reformer of 1904 is become in 1905 a 
Minister with many interesting opinions and no power 
to call them the opinions of his Government. 
As a consequence his great scheme of last year is 
in abeyance. The short service enlistment is still in 
the remote future. The militia stands where it stood, 
censured and unreformed. He explained on Wed- 
nesday that the House had been too hostile for 
him to do what he thought to be urgently necessary. 
The country gets not reform but suggestions for the 
policy of a future Government. As the Liberal Leader 
said, Mr. Arnold-Forster declared last year that the 
Army was in a state of great danger. What is its 
state to-day ? ane 

Mr. HenNIKER HeEaton’s Imperialism certainly is 
of the right (penny) stamp, and he is to be congratu- 
lated upon the reduction which the Postmaster-General 
has announced in the letter postage to Australia. From 
April 1 a penny stamp will carry a half ounce letter to 
Australia as well as to India. The reciprocity of 
Australia consists in reducing her postage to us from 
24d. to 2d., the price at which letters are sent 
from one part of Australia to another. In time, 
perhaps, Australia will adopt the penny system 
and cover the loss from other sources of revenue. 
There is a certain absurdity in the system that enables 
one to send a letter to Brisbane or Perth from this 
office as cheaply as to Kensington. It is as if the two- 
penny tube ran from the Bank not merely to Shepherd’s 
Bush, but on to Edinburgh. But to make the analogy 
complete you should make it the two shilling tube, and 
forbid passengers from the Bank to Shepherd’s Bush 
to go by any other mode of conveyance. Probably 
letters from one part of London to another do 
not cost one-sixteenth of a penny to convey. 
Still, the penny post to Australia is a real blessing. 
It is unlucky that while the cost is decfeased the 
regularity of the Australian mail service has been 
broken by a dispute over the mail contract. 

Epwarp DauzieL, who died last Saturday in his 
eighty-eighth year, belonged to a school of artists 
whose success may be said to be due to the fact that 
they recognised the limitations and boundaries of their 
own art. The two brothers, Edward and George, 
came to London and set up as wood engravers in 1840. 
Under the guidance of Nesbit and Luke Clennell, both 
pupils of Bewick, the art had made steady progress and 
had, indeed, achieved what looked like a secure position. 
Already, however, that influence was at work which 
was destined fatally to degrade it. The great illustrated 
magazines and papers which had lately sprung up 
necessitated a new style of engraving. It was no 


longer a question of the natural limitations of the art 
and of what it could do best. It had to learn to make 
a picture of some sort out of any subject and ata 
moment’s notice. The consequence was a gradual 
loss of that simplicity and severity of selection which 
had been recognised as the qualities inherent in the 
soft, thick line of the wood graver. The influence of 
the Dalziels, if they introduced no great and lasting 
reforms, was steadily exerted for fitty years in 
mitigation of these evils. The taste of the day 
and the demands made on the art of engrav- 
ing were such that its rapid decadence was 
inevitable. It will not be until ‘‘ process work” has 
wreaked its will upon us that we shall return to simpli- 
city and recognise once more what wood engraving can 
and cannot do. Dalziel was at every step of the decline 
on the right side. He was in favour of the best obtain- 
able at any moment, and this in him was natural, for, 
though inno sense a great artist, he was one of those 
in whom a love of art is a sincere and profound instinct. 





JuLes VERNE, who died last Sunday at Amiens, 
began life as a lawyer, but soon took to writing plays 
and collaborated with Dumas fils. When he was 
thirty-three years old, in 1861, he wrote Five Weeks in 
a Balloon, which had an instant success, and from that 
time he continued to produce the stories for which he 
is known all over the world. He was not himself a 
man of great scientific knowledge. Science, indeed, 
to him was a kind of land of undiscovered marvels, like 
the regions visited by Sindbad, about which a story- 
teller is free to exercise his fancy. Nor did scientific 
facts appeal much to his imagination. He was never 
interested, like Mr. Wells, in the manner in which new 
discoveries of science may affect the future life of man. 
A new invention was for him simply a novel pretext for 
a story of adventure. His heroes, instead of perform- 
ing feats upon three-deckers, encounter perils in sub- 
marine boats, or are shot to the moon in projectiles, 
or explore Africa in balloons. His books, in fact, are 
merely stories of adventure of the old kind with a new 
machinery. They have no purpose whatever except 
to amuse. This, perhaps, was the reason why he was 
never made an Academician, the chief disappointment 
of his life. At any rate he was amusing, which many 
Academicians are not. His tales are admirably told 
and written in a style free from all pedantry. They 
make no pretence to be anything more than they are, 
and what they are is good enough for most readers. 

CHARLES Bowyer ADDERLEY, first Lord Norton, 
who died on Tuesday, was a useful politician of the 
second ciass and of consistent Tory principles. He 
was born in 1814, and first elected M.P. in 1841. In 
1846 he opposed Free Trade. In 1858 he was appointed 
President of the Board of Health in Lord Derby’s 
Ministry and carried the first acts for Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools. In 1866 he became Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies with Lord Carnarvon as his chief. 
Again under Lord Derby he had the management in the 
Commons of the bill establishing the Dominion of 
Canada. When the Ministry resigned in 1868 he was 
made a K.C.M.G. He shared the Whig opinions of the 
relations between England and the colonies, andin 1869 
published a book on Colonial Policy, which was anextreme 
statement of those opinions. The modern tendency of 
Toryism to the opposite extreme must have been little to 
his taste, even if he retained his old Protectionist beliefs. 
In 1874 he was appointed President of the Board of 
Trade under Disraeli, and his tenure of that office was 
chiefly remarkable for his conflicts with Mr. Plimsoll 
over the different Merchant Shipping Bills introduced 
and rejected, and the bill which finally became law. In 
1878 he resigned, and was raised to the Peerage as 
Baron Norton, since when he has held no office, though 
he was a member of the Commission on Education in 


1883. 
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JAPAN’S POLICY AND TERMS. 
HERE have been persistent rumours during the 
week of the approach of peace. They are as 
uncertain as are all the rumours that come from Russia 
or Japan, or the still more confident rumours that come 
from capitals very remote from either country. But 
they are not considered to be so certainly outside 
the range of practical politics as to be unworthy of 
serious discussion, and even newspapers here and on 
the continent that have been cautious and circumspect 
in their treatment of correspondents’ gossip have begun 
to speculate on Japan’s probable policy and the terms 
of peace that she would demand. 
Of these discussions, a special importance attaches 


to the communication published by the Manchester 


Guardian on Monday from a correspondent who had 
satisfied himself on two important points in Japanese 
policy. One of his conclusions was that Japan will 
sell the Manchurian railways to China, and the other 
that she would prefer to make peace some months 
hence rather than at the present moment. According 
to this account 
buffer State. She wishes, in accordance with this 
policy, to restore to China the territory she takes from 
Russia, and to substitute a protected China for her 
dangerous European neighbour. What is important 
is that this policy is not only to cover the actual 
territory in dispute. It would be applied rigorously to 
all Russian territory lying between the Amur and the 
Korean border. This territory Japan does not hold at 
present, but she hopes to hold it in a few months’ time, 
and considers that the fate of Vladivostok is certain. She 
would prefer, therefore, to continue the war for a few 
months, because it would enable her to expel Russia, 
not merely from Manchuria, but from the Primorsk 
Province as well. 

In one sense this is nominally a moderate policy, 
because Japan would be transferring to China instead 
of to herself the spoils of the war. In another it is 
an extreme and sweeping policy. Japan would be 
taking from Russia territory which had been Russian 
for forty-five years. The territory between the River 
Usuri and the sea, with a coast-line of 700 miles, was 
handed over to Russia after the Anglo-French in- 
vasion of China, during which Lord Elgin burnt the 
Summer Palace of Pekin in punishment for the cruel 
and treacherous behaviour of the Chinese to their 
prisoners. The surrender of Pekin was followed by new 
conventions with England and France, which provided, 
among other things, for the immediate opening of the 
port of Tientsin to trade and the cession of Kowloon, 
opposite Hong Kong, to the British Crown. General 
Ignatieff was then Russian Minister at the Court of 
Pekin, and, either because he had contrived to give the 
Chinese Government the impression that it was due to 
him that Pekin itself had not been destroyed, or by other 
means, he obtained from that Government the cession 
of the southern portion of the province of Primorsk. 
The history of that occupation by Count Muravioff, 
carried out in spite of the reluctance of the Russian 
Government at home, has been described by Prince 
Kropotkin in his Memoirs, and in an article in this 
review it was treated by him as a direct consequence 
of the Crimean War. Muravioff found this country 
fertile but uninhabited, and he settled it with hard- 
labour convicts from Siberia. Prince Kropotkin’s visits 


Japan aims at making China a- 


to these settlements and his journeys of inquiry in this 
unknown country on the morrow of its formal occu- 
pation by Russia are among the most interesting of 
the incidents of his early life described in his Memozrrs. 
This is the territory, according to the Manchester 
Guardian’s correspondent, which Japan hopes to 
recover for a grateful and amenable China. 

This policy would be an extreme policy, and it 
would have all the disadvantages of an extreme policy. 
No doubt it would give a certain artistic completeness 
to the Japanese dream of releasing the Pacific from 
a troublesome European neighbour. But it would 
be disquieting to Europe and it might be a real 
stimulus to Russia. If the recovery of the terri- 
tory China ceded in 1860 is indispensable to her 
integrity, the same reasoning may be applied to a 
great many other cessions made by her to Euro- 
pean Governments at different times. A vigorous 
and retrospective application of the doctrine of the 
maintenance of Chinese integrity might be a just 
retribution for the levity with which that phrase has 
been used by all European Governments to mask their 
aggressions, but it would certainly not reassure 
European Powers about the uses to which Japan 
means to put her strength when it is liberated 
from the task of driving Russia back. Further, 
it might provoke an unsuspected energy of resistance 
in Russia. If the Russian Government wished to con- 
tinue the war by some such methods as those Mr. Bal- 
four employs in Parliament she might put Japan to 
very heavy cost, obliging her to keep a great army at a 
great distance from her base and protracting the war 
for many months. The fall of Vladivostok would be a 
misfortune, but not, for this species of annoying Fabian 
strategy, a final misfortune. Nothing would be decisive 
but the capture or the envelopment of the Russian 
army, and that is a fate the Russian army, not obliged 
to hold any particular position, could easily avoid. The 
real obstacle to this policy is not the strength of Japan 
but the unpopularity of the war in Russia and the 
embarrassments of the domestic situation. It is just 
possible that by insisting on the cession of Russian 
territory Japan might succeed in making the war 
popular in Russia and thereby remove the chief 
difficulty which presents itself to its further prose- 
cution. It is true that the Russification of this pro- 
vince has been slow and that Russian settlers have not 
taken kindly to its monsoons, but no people surrenders 
territory which it has owned for forty-five years with- 
out a regret, and, though Russian Liberals have been 
ready enough to recognise that Port Arthur and 
Manchuria are not necessary to the happiness or the 
power or the fame of their own country, they may 
regard the acquisitions of half a century ago in a 
different spirit. 

It seems difficult to believe that Japan would wish 
to run these risks for the sake of a policy which goes 
far beyond any of the formulas or aims for which the 
war was undertaken. We do not think it is a kindly 
act for any nation to encourage her to postpone peace 
to any such ideas. Itis to the interests of Japan and 
her ally that she should not make exorbitant demands, 
and that she should be satisfied with the expul- 
sion of Russia from Manchuria. Whether she is able 
to do more is certainly very doubtful. Still less is it a 


kindness to encourage her to hope that any serious 
or responsible English statesman would offer her an 
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offensive and defensive alliance for all and any wars 
she may wage, as the Zimes hinted last week. Such 
a policy would mean that we should guarantee Japan 
impunity, as far as it is in our power to do so, in 
any attacks she liked to make on European interests, 
while receiving in return immunity from such attacks 
for our own. We should be committed to any 
ambition, except ambitions directly threatening our own 
possessions, that Japan might wish to indulge. We 
should destroy our understanding with France, we 
should cut ourselves violently away from Europe, we 
should stimulate all the more dangerous and reckless 
inustincts in a nation that Englishmen may admire 
but cannot pretend to fathom. Such a policy can only 
be called demented, and no Government that is likely 
to hold office in England for the next generation could 
give it a serious thought. 





THE COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR- 
GENERAL. 

ITH the possible exception of its contempt for 
Parliamentary customs and conventions, the 
worst feature of Mr. Balfour’s Government is its con- 
tinuous negligence in regard to all matters of public 
economy. Not only is an inordinately large and 
wasteful public expenditure a main principle of its 
policy, but laxity, or something worse, runs through 
the whole of its financial arrangements. Until the 
last few years Supplementary Estimates, the out- 
ward and visible signs of miscalculation and impro- 
vidence, were rarely introduced. If they were intro- 
duced, they were introduced with many apologies and 
explanations. Since 1898 Supplementary Estimates 
have become the fashion. The House of Commons has 
been habituated to financial irregularity of every sort 
and kind. In important debates on expenditure and 
on any subject that touches the taxpayer the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues usually absent themselves. 
They must have been well aware that war finance, 
unless most vigilantly controlled, leads straight to 
waste and corruption. They know, or ought to know, 
that the constitutional safeguard provided against 
wrongful expenditure lies in the relationship of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General to the House of 
Commons through the Committee of Public Accounts. 
Yet last year, when many doubtful charges were being 
settled, no day was found for a discussion of the 
committee’s report, though Mr. Balfour had, we 
believe, given a pretty specific pledge that such a day 
should be found. His excuse was that the Committee 
did not report till after the prorogation! But if the 
Prime Minister had wished for a discussion so necessary 
in the public interests, who doubts that he would have 

hastened the report or retarded the prorogation? 

The result of this new system of unparliamentary 
misgovernment is that the Press is left to take over 
in a sensational and imperfect way a function with- 
drawn from the House of Commons. The report 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General on the army 
accounts of last year was published towards the end 
of February. That Mr. Balfour could not prevent. 
It was read by the journalists ; they discovered the 
tit-bits and serve them out with proper headlines to 
their readers. And now there is hardly a village where 
someone does not know the picturesque story of the 
841 mules which vanished after being landed at Beira 
and cannot discourse upon the unaccountable ‘ shrink- 


ages” of jam which Mr. Bromley-Davenport now refers 
to heat, exposure, and the misapprehension of local 
military authorities. The Government is very much 
flustered now that it perceives the growth of popular 
indignation. Its supporters no doubt have informed the 
Chief Whip that their constituents are manifesting signs 
of impatience and irritation. Soa War Office Committee 
has been appointed, with Sir William Butler as chair- 
man, and one of its duties will, we suppose, be to 
discover why the department over which Mr. Arnold- 
Forster presides gave no answer to the Comptroller’s 
inquiries about jam. After waiting months since 
April 26, ‘‘I have,” he says, “up to the present 
received no reply.” 

Amid all this Ministerial slackness and incapacity 
it is cheering at least to see how well the financial 
checks elaborated by the genius of Mr. Gladstone 
have stood the test. A bad Premier with a big majority 
behind him has mocked the House of Commons for a 
whole year. He has done his utmost to make its control 
of supplies ineffective. But he has not ventured to 
attack the safeguards which Mr. Gladstone provided 
against the contingency of a Balfourian Administration. 
The Comptroller and Auditor-General is an independent 
person. It is his duty to report on expenditure, and 
his reports have to be published. Once appointed, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General holds his office like 
a judge ‘‘ during good behaviour ”; and his salary and 
pension, like that of a judge, is charged on the Consoli- 


dated Fund. He is therefore absolutely indepen- 
dent of the Executive Government. Lord Welby 
has told us that Mr. Gladstone, when he was 


about to create the post, thought it so important 
that he offered it to a statesman with the political 
influence and independence of Mr. Cobden. The 
Comptroller’s functions are quite different from those of 
the Treasury. The Treasury comes in before the ex- 
penditure is incurred, it examines and criticises the 
estimates. The Comptroller-General comes in after- 
wards. Hechecks the expenditure and observes what 
has been done. It is his duty to report to the House 
of Commons any extravagance or irregularity that 
comes under his notice. The Accounting Officer of 
every department is responsible to the Comptroller. 
And if, say, the Accounting Officer of the War Office 
cannot give satisfaction for irregularities exposed by 
the Comptroller, he can, to quote the words of a memo- 
randum of Lord Welby, ‘‘ only discharge himself of 
his personal responsibility by showing that he acted 
on the order of his superior officer or of the 
Minister at the head of the department.” In other 
words, Mr. Arnold-Forster is responsible for the refusal 
or failure of the War Office to answer the Comptroller. 
Theoretically, therefore, the control of Parliament over 
expenditure is complete and satisfactory so long as the 
Comptroller discharges his duties without fear or 
favour; for since the passing of the Exchequer and 
Audit Act of 1866 a legal control has been extended 
from the issues of the Exchequer over the audited 
accounts of the whole public service. It took three 
years to reconstruct the audit department and to draw 
up the regulations under which the various depart- 
ments have to present their accounts to the audit 
office ; but since 1869 the audited accounts of the whole 
public service have been laid annually before Parlia- 


ment. 
It has been argued, on behalf of the Premier, that 
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financial discussions in the Commons are useless. 
The point was put to Lord Welby, probably the most 
distinguished living authority upon the subject. His 
reply was convincing: ‘‘ From long experience | 
can testify to the fact that the criticisms offered in dis- 
cussion, especially if there is reason for them, are 
seldom forgotten either by the department or by the 
Minister responsible for the vote.”’ We are not sur- 
prised that Mr. Bowles has refused to serve on the 
Committee of Public Accounts because the Prime 
Minister has refused to promise a day for the dis- 
cussion of the Committee’s report. Publicity is every- 
thing, and therefore until Balfourian Government 
comes to an end we must trust to the probity of 
the Civil Service, the competence of the publicists, and 
the influence of public opinion to check—we will not 
Say extravagance or waste—but the corruptions and 
irregularities that steal so noiselessly behind them. 





THE NATIVE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE report of the South African Native Affairs 
Commission, issued last month, may mark an 
important crisis in the history of Black South Africa. 
It represents the conclusions of eleven commissioners 
drawn from the different States of South Africa who 
have spent eighteen months discussing the native 
question. The chairman was Sir Godfrey Lagden ; 
Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and Orange River 
Colony had two representatives each, and Basutoland 
and Rhodesia one representative each on the Commis- 
sion, though representative is perhaps a misleading term 
for all members except those from the two self-governing 
colonies. The report was published last month, and 
when the five volumes of evidence are published an 
important addition will have been made to the litera- 
ture of this difficult subject. 

There are some respects in which this volume is 
to be welcomed cordially. It is marked by a tolerant 
spirit in regard to the Ethiopian Church question and 
to the education of natives, and it destroys Mr. 
Chamberlain’s favourite contention of two years ago, that 
polygamy was increasing in South Africa, that it con- 
noted a condition of domestic slavery, and that to 
attack it by some system of forced labour was in reality 
to put compulsion on the idle husbands in order to 
emancipate their overworked wives. This argument 
will certainly not survive the report, which shows, 
as we in common with many Liberal critics of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy of compulsion urged at the 
time, that polygamy is decreasing and that its 
decrease depends on the development of a higher 
standard of comfort. The Commission opposes forced 
labour or a Glen Grey act. In other social matters 
it makes recommendations which will disappoint the 
hopes that were raised by the battle cries of the war. 
When we remember the indignation of Englishmen, 
who were not conspicuous for their liberalism or tor any 
sentimental bias towards impracticable equalities, over 
the stigma of social subjection under which the native 
suffered in the South African Republic, we can appre- 
ciate how rudely their feelings will be shocked by 
learning that natives are not to act as jurors in any 
case in which Europeans are concerned and that they 
are to travel on the railways in separate carriages. 

The two central suggestions of the Commission 
are concerned with land tenure and the franchise. On 





the first of these questions the report is, we think, un- 
qualifiedly bad, though fortunately it brings its own 
antidote in the form of a minority report signed by the 
most authoritative of the Commissioners. The majority 
report is nothing less than a policy for drawing the 
native from agriculture into the mines. This is to be 
done by imposing various restrictions on communal or 
individual acquisition of land. ‘‘ The Commission has 
arrived almost unanimously at the conclusion that it is 
necessary to safeguard what is conceived to be the inte- 
rests of the Europeans of this country, but that in doing so 
the door should not be entirely closed to deserving and 
progressive individuals among the natives acquiring 
land, and has resolved as follows : That certain restric- 
tions upon the purchase of land by natives are neces- 
sary, and recommends: (1) That purchase by natives 
should in future be limited to certain areas to be 
defined by legislative enactment ; (2) that purchase of 
land which may lead to tribal, communal, or collective 
possession or occupation by natives should not be 
permitted.” Elsewhere it is explained that whatever 
principles govern the settlement of the question of the 
purchase of land by natives should apply equally to the 
leasing of land by natives. This is a most retrograde 
proposal, and we are glad to see that it was strongly 
combated by Colonel Stanford, and also by the Natal 
representatives. Colonel Stanford, the permanent head 
of the department of native affairs in Cape Colony, 
is of the opinion that Europeans are invading native 
reserves faster than natives are leaving these reserves 
for the occupation of land outside their boundaries. 
He argues that the attempt to prevent Black South 
Africa from swamping the Europeans by means of 
restricting the right of the native to buy land is 


doomed to failure and that it can be frustrated 
by evasion. At present no depopulation has 
been proved and he foresees a time when the 
present necessary restrictions on the right of 


the natives to sell their holdings will no longer be 
needed, and there will be free transactions in land in 
the reserves. An equally emphatic protest comes from 
the Natal representatives, who argue that this proposal 
will rob the aborigines of a right enjoyed by Asiatics 
and other coloured races (the paragraph was written 
before the Chinese Ordinance) except on limited areas 
chosen probably because they are unhealthy and un- 
suitable to irrigation, and that it defeats the object of 
other recommendations which aim at the encouragement 
of individual tenure. 

At present there are native voters in Cape Colony, 
Natal, and Rhodesia. In Cape Colony there are over 
20,000 out of a total electorate of 135,000; in Natal 
two natives and seven Griquas out of an electorate 
of nearly 19,000; and in Rhodesia fifty-one out of an 
electorate of over 5,000. There is, of course, no native 
franchise in the other colonies. In CapeColony the 
Commission notes with some misgiving that the natives 
can decide the issue in seven divisions, divisions 
represented at present by twelve followers of Dr. 
Jameson and three members of the Opposition. The 
Commission suggest that the natives should vote sepa- 
rately and have a separate representation in all South 
African Parliaments. Each Parliament would settle 
how many native members there should be and what 
their qualifications should be. This proposal is made 
unanimously, but no evidence has been given to show 
that the system in Cape Colony has worked badly. On 
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the other hand, it would probably be better to have 
even this scheme of representation if its alternative is 
either no scheme of representation at all or a scheme 
which is in practice evaded. 

The report is, of course, merely the report ofa 
Commission which the various South African States 
will treat with as much or as little respect as they 
choose. It deals with one large and perplexing race 
and colour question. Since its appointment a new 
large and perplexing race and colour question has been 
added to complicate the difficulty. The next Commis- 
sion will report on the problem created by the importa- 
tion of a new race, neither black nor white, neither 
European nor African, the serf settlers from China 
in whom Lord Milner has discovered, as Mr. Lyttelton 
tells him with solemn irony, the strong foundation of 
the British Empire. 





A NEW WORK ON INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 
T a time when conflicts of the highest gravity, in- 
volving momentous consequences for the further 
development of our civilisation, are continually breaking 
out in consequence of contradictory interpretations of the 
international law, a book like the just-named is especially 
welcome. The more so as it combines all the serious- 
ness of a thoroughly scientific work with an elegance and 
a simplicity of form which permit every educated person to 
read it from the beginning to the end with a sustained 
attention. Professor Nys is not unknown in this country ; 
he is a Doctor of the Oxford and the Glasgow Uni- 
versities, and his new work, of which we have now the first 
volume, and of which a second edition had to be printed 
a few weeks after the appearance of the first, is the result 
of many years of preliminary studies. A volume on the 
Origins of International Law (1894), two volumes of ex- 
tremely interesting and varied Studies in International Law 
(1896 and 1901), and two smaller volumes—one on the 
Theories of Politics and International Law in France, 
down to the eighteenth century (1899), and the other 
entitled Researches into the History of Economics (English 
translation published in 1899 by A. and C. Black), to 
which one may add a French translation of John West- 
lake’s Principles of the Law of Nations, and a great num- 
ber of smaller studies and essays—such were the chief pre- 
liminary works of Professor Nys before he began writing 
this fundamental work, in which he is discussing “ the prin- 
ciples, the theories, and the facts ” of the law of nations. 
The Introduction of this work, which covers some 
fifty pages, represents a whole in itself, as it contains 
a concise, admirably written sketch of the scope and the 
limitations of international law. Those who maintain 
that there can be no such thing as international law, be- 
cause its rules are often broken by the stronger States, 
would see already from this Introduction how that col- 
lection of international habits, customs, and partial agree- 
ments, which has no authority whatever for imposing it 
upon the different States beyond the vaice of public 
opinion, is, precisely therefore, becoming gradually a 
force that no State can disregard any more without rais- 
ing a general disapprobation which would soon imply 
all sorts of inconveniences for its citizens. This is pre- 
cisely what makes the interest of international law, both 
for the sociologist and the moralist, that it is a vigorous 
and steady-growing institution, composed of self-imposed 
obligations, for which there is no other authority but their 
usefulness and the growing voice of public opinion. The 
leading principles and the growth of these curious, com- 
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plicated, but far-reaching institutions are thus the subject 
of the work of Professor Nys. 

It was in the sixteenth century, but partly already 
in the fourteenth century, that the notion of a civilised 
society, constituted of autonomous units which are linked 
together by certain mutual obligations, began to develop in 
Europe. Numerous treaties were concluded then, in order 
to impose some limits on plundering in time of war and 
to establish the rights of ambassadors and mediators, 4s 
also for protecting international commerce. In this way 
the conception of certain definite and permanent relations 
existing between the autonomous States and Cities began 
to be established within the res publica christiana, occa- 
sionally extended so as to include certain Mussulman 
kingdoms. 

The idea of a “ Society of States” grew further in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Of course, 
there was not much stability in it, and the mutual obliga- 
tions of its members were stated but vaguely, while in- 
fractions of the rules were frequent; however, not all the 
breaches of faith passed without a protest or a general 
reprobation being expressed. In some cases publi: 
opin‘on made its voce heard already then. And we see 
at the same time how the theory of equality of the 
different States, which was born in Italy in the fifteenth 
century, began to be promulgated, thus further consolidat- 
ing the international bonds. The discovery of America and 
the great oceanic travels evidently gave rise to a mass of 
new questions concerning the relations between the different 
nations. The rules to be agreed upon concerning contra- 
band of war, blockade, the right of visiting the ships of the 
neutrals, the prizes, and so on, were eagerly discussed, 
and although many of these questions, as we saw during 
the present war, remain unsettled till now, giving fresh 
material for mutual accusations and friction between the 
nations, there, is, nevertheless, a certain body of concep- 
tions with which most nations agree and comply. 

Then came, in the eighteenth century, the numerous 
treaties of “ partition” (Poland, etc.), and next the idea 
of a “directorium,” composed of a few “ great powers,” 
made its appearance. The idea of federating all the 
States of the world had been promoted by the French 
encyclopeedists: they spoke even of the union of all men 
—not of States—composing a cosmopolitan society. 
But then the Napoleonic wars destroyed these ideals, 
and their outcome was the appearance of a quadruple 
alliance, composed of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and 
Russia, which—while they were treating with France— 
assumed the right of representing all Europe and of set- 
tling all international questions on her behalf. The Holy 
Alliance, the Pentarchy of the great Powers, and the 
struggle for the independence of every State, which it 
necessarily called for, are powerfully sketched next—the 
more so as all these subjects have already been treated 
by the author in separate monographs. And, finally, we 
see, on the one side, the gradual growth of the Society of 
American States, beginning in 1826, and, on the other side, 
the gradual extension of the European international union 
to Persia and other Asiatic States, most of which have 
still to conquer their recognition as separate units, equiva- 
lent to the States of Europe. 

After this brilliant and substantial introdvetion, Dr. 
Nys enters into the discussion of the “General Notions ” 
of international law. The sense in which this !aw was 
understood, since Isidore of Sevilla stated it in the seventh 
century, is discussed ; and we see how its conception was 
gradually enlarged, and how the idea of the equality cf 
all contracting States, proclaimed already by Jean Bodin, 
was gradually accepted and developed. In the three next 
chapters we are introduced into the “ Society of States, 
and the chapter devoted to the conditions of admission 
of a new State in this society is extremely interesting, on 
account of its bearing upon contemporary history as also 
upon the future, when questions concerning the smaller 
nationalities, or, may be, even separate communes pro- 
claiming their sovereignty, will have to be settled. There 
is no dogmatism in Professor Nys’s treatise. On the 
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contrary, he remains always true to the historical method 
and thus gives us a rich array of facts concerning the recog- 
nition of the South American Republics, Greece, Belgium, 
San Domingo, Liberia, and the Congo as independent 
States. The admission of the Sublime Porte to enjoy 
the advantages of the “ public law of Europe,” which took 
place four days only before the treaty of Paris was 
signed on March 30, 1856, is a page of deep interest, as 
also the admission of Japan, which is treated with a mass 
of interesting detail. The position of the semi-barbarian 
state of the natives in Africa and Asia is also discussed, 
including, of course, the deliberations of the Berlin Con- 
ference of 188s. 

‘Is the law of nations, or international law, a real 
law?” is the interesting question discussed in Chapter V. ; 
and by a series of arguments, and especially of facts, Dr. 
Nys proves that the question must be answered in the 
affirmative. James Mill and John Austin maintained, as 
is known, that as the international law does not represent 
a? obligation imposed by a superior personality upon its 
subordinates, it has not the characters of a true law. The 
nations being all independent, and there being no 
authority among them to give its samc/ion to any interna- 
tional rules, there can be, they said, mo ordinance, and 
consequently no law in the proper sense of the word. This 
is why Austin proposed to use the expression of “ positive 
international morality” instead of “international law.” 
But the historical schools of law in this country and else 
where have shown that “ law exists in countries which have 
no sovereign”—which means that even in human 
societies which have no sort of authority, there exists 
nevertheless a nucleus of social habits and customs—the 
clan organisation—which are much more religiously ad- 
hered to than the written law established and sanctioned 
by any authority in a civilised country. Besides, Maxim 
Kovalevsky, a follower of Henry Maine, has_ well 
shown, in his Modern Customs and Ancient Law of 
Russia, that custom is the origin of all law and exists as a 
custom long before it is worded and inscribed in a code as 
a law. Dr. Nys shows now that international law has the 
same origin, and he proves by a variety of facts that inter- 
national custom and habit, especially in commercial 
matters, preceded law—just as the constitutional law of 
different countries remained for a long time a custom, 
sanctioned by precedent only, before it became a law. 
“Apart from the Instrument of Government, prepared in 
1653, under the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, it was 
only in the second half of the eighteenth century, in the 
United States, that the first Constitution was codified.” 

P. KROPOTKIN. 





BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
I, 

HE Oxford Press has given us The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, illustrated by Cruikshank in twenty-five 
woodcuts that are new to the public. The preface 
records Coleridge’s judgment that this book is ‘ing 
comparably the best Summa Theologiae Evangeliwae ever 
produced by a writer not miraculously inspired,” while 
an advertisement proclaims the verdict of current art- 
criticism, that this grotesque portrayer of suburban 


imaginations, the master of the comic almanacks, 
is its ideal illustrator. Tlapadotor Tt TOuTO. Cer- 
tainly the second picture, which shows the sin. 


burdened Christian possessed by the fear of Hell, as in 
headlong flight from the doomed city he leaves his 
little family to their fate, is an admirable presentation 
of the spirit of the text, and worthy of all praise ; even 
the artist’s broad method of shading, happening to 
stripe one of Christian’s stockings lengthwise and the 
other bandwise, accentuates the distraction of the 
ragged enthusiast. Let us examine the situation. 
Christian’s adventures are Bunyan’s spiritual expe- 


riences. Now the only occasion on which Bunyan 
can be said to have deserted his family was in Novem- 
ber, 1660 ;* when on being arrested he refused bail, 
and subsequently chose to continue in gaol rather than 
promise not to gather the people together in unlawful 
assemblies. It is true that it was difficult for him to 
avoid this offence ; but the magistrates, who had been 
unwilling to imprison him, made compromise easy. 
He, however, persisted that if he were let free he would 
wilfully break the law. Separation from his wife and 
children was painful; yet, having the choice between 
silence with imprisonment and silence with freedom, 
his conscience forced him to prefer the material fetters 
and leave his family to the charity of their friends. 
With so much knowledge of the facts we may now turn 
to the story. 

One cannot look for perfected art, nor even for 
consistency, in a long allegory, and the right defence 


of Bunyan’s rude technique is that it makes no 
attempt to satisfy artistic canons. However much 
the interest may lie in the picturesque adven- 
tures, the reader soon perceives that the several 


incidents are typical episodes of a spiritual experience, 
and that their meaning is their spiritual meaning, which 
a strictinterdependence and sequence might embarrass. 
But Bunyan’s artistic awkwardness is prodigious. 
There is a passage in the Gospel about a man hating 
his wife and children for the kingdom’s sake, and he 
had lately found this to have a practical meaning for 
himself ; but he was then far advanced on his pilgrim- 
age, had indeed known all its experiences save only 
the very last ; he was elect of God, a called apostle and 
preacher, who renounced his family rather than his 
high vocation ; whereas Christian in the story is in a 
very different stage ; he had not even found the way ; 
nothing corresponds. The facts of the story are that 
a man learning that the town in which he lived was 
doomed to destruction thereupon ran away and left his 
wife and children to their fate. That pious pagan 


fEneas would have had them all on his back. 
It is a disastrous opening, for it deprives 
the hero of intelligent sympathy. And the story, 


being bad in itself, is not excused or sustained by the 
allegory. It isin the nature of things that ‘‘ babes” 
cannot share in spiritual convictions of adults, and 
therefore such convictions do not sever a man from 
his children, nor do they interfere with his duty of 
caring for them. The story asserts the opposite, and 
the only moral to be drawn from it is that a man 
should not marry if he would save his soul ; but John 
Bunyan was married twice. 

It were no sounder criticism to disparage Bunyan’s 
remarkable book than it is to overpraise it, but the 
excessive laudations of it are replete with paradoxes, 
which invite discrimination. For instance, it is difficult 
to reconcile Froude’s just condemnation of Bunyan’s 
narrow theology with his assertion that all ‘‘ is con- 
ceived in the large wide spirit of humanity itself.” 1 
propose to examine Mr. Talkative, whom he selects to 
praise, as ‘‘ one of the best figures that Bunyan has 
drawn.” Dean Stanley also says admiringly, ‘‘ We too, 
as he, have met Mr. Talkative ” ; and Canon Venables 
approves the testimony. Now, when Mr. Talkative 
comes in with his label, the old friends of Miss Bates 
anticipate pleasure ; but when, on being twice ques- 





* This and other facts in Bunyan’s history are taken from 
the recent biographies, especially Venables and Froude. 
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tioned, he replies in Bunyan’s most succinct manner, 
they are left in blank disappointment. After this he 
makes, it is true, some effort in character ; but instead 
of talking he tells us that he does talk, and that he 
loves talking, and he suggests subjects for talk. Then 
Christian sets Faithful at him, and poor Talkative is 
nowhere ; he is fairly lectured off the stage; he is 
constrained to blush and withdraw. We now see that 
he is not talkative in the ordinary sense; and since 
Christian knew him at home, and gives along account 
of him, we may gather the author’s intention. These, 
then, are his characteristics. That he ¢a/ks about religion 
without practising tt, ‘‘ yea, and he will talk when he is 
on the ale-bench, and the more drink he hath in his 
crown the more of these things has he in his mouth. 
He is a saint abroad anda sinner at home. He rails 
at his family and servants. In trade he is a Turk and 
unjust.”” I must beg leave to wonder whether Dean 
Stanley was really familiar with such a man; I cannot 
think that he exists. That he existed in Bunyan’s 
time I believe, and that he is drawn from the life; but 
there is hardly such a man nowadays—a ruffian who 
discusses Justification and Prayer and New-birth on 
the ale-bench. He was a monster of his day, sec- 
tarian, not human ‘in the large wide spirit of 
humanity.” 

The above criticism, in so far as it is just, hits 
Bunyan’s admirers rather than Bunyan; and yet I am 
sure that I am held off from Bunyan by just sucha 
warping or dwarfing of great human types and 
motives as we find here. With that picture-que, 
forcible handling for which he is so justly extolled, he 
will seize on some great human topic and cast it down 
naked before our eyes; and we, in gratitude for his 
vivid nomenclature, the value of which it is sometimes 
difficult to exaggerate, may perhaps omit to reckon 
how much or how little more he has given us. Most 
men must have waded in the Slough of Despond, and 
none can have more readily used his name for 
it than have I; but it has not escaped my atten- 
tion that I never found any assistance in my 
despondency from Christian’s adventure, where a 
man whose name was Help came and pulled him 
out, and told him that he should have tried to find 
the steps, though no one could see them, nor are we 
informed of what nature they are. So again with 
Giant Despair—who in my family was obstinately 
mistaken by the children for the real hero—how well- 
named he is! But what is this key of Promise by which 
prisoners escape from the Castle of Doubt? Promise 
implies faith in the promise, and it issurely just the 
eclipse or lack of faith that they are suffering from. 
Bunyan’s exact meaning is not plain, but judging from 
the relief which comes on sunshiny days, and from the 
key being all the while in Christian’s pocket, I conclude 
that this Doubt and Despair are a mood, which might 
pass off of itself as it seems to do. Now,in so far as 
this mood is corporeal or mental, it has its corporeal 
and mental medicines: or if Bunyan will regard it 
as spiritual, then the cure for those in this condition 
is sympathy with their fellow-creatures and the ac- 
tivity of good works ; and his key had been better made 
of that metal. Again, nothing could be more happily 
named than his Vanity Fair, but read his catalogue 
of fairings, where he says, ‘‘ Therefore at this fair are 
all such merchandise sold as . . .”! I could not 
bring my hand to copy his list. He will take occasion 


of a fool’s abuse of good things to calumniate good- 
ness, and with indiscriminate vulgarity he confounds 
good and bad in one category of evil. It must have 
been stumbling at such ineptitudes that led William 
Cory, when he ‘‘ skimmed” the Pilgrim’s Progress, to 
record his downright opinion that it was ‘“ wretched 
stuff.” The language of life seems to have been 
translated into a dialect by Bunyan and to need re- 
translation before it can have any meaning for us. 

Here is another paradox, which Froude shall state 
for himself. In his account of John Bunyan he intro- 
duces him as the man ‘‘ whose writings have for two 
centuries affected the spiritual opinions of the English 
race in every part of the world more powerfully than 
any book or books except the Bible.” But on 
p- 62 he drops the following remark: ‘‘ Unfortunately, 
parents do not read Bunyan, he is left to children.” 
Now this obzter dictum is quite just, and the truth of it 
is unfortunate for nothing so much as for the credit of 
Froude’s main opinion — unless, indeed, what Mr. 
Froude meant was that his own generation was the 
first to neglect Bunyan; for children do not attend to 
Christian’s theology, nor would they understand it if 
they did ; it has, of course, no influence on their spiritual 
Opinions. ‘ All fables have their morals, but the innocent 
enjoy the story,” and their love for it is mainly due to 
its being the consecrated means of their indulgence in 
adventures and fights with giants and fearsome 
monsters on a Sunday, when their favourite pastimes 
are forbidden, I hesitated to trust my private 
impression of general experience in this matter, and 
made some inquiry, with this result: Of forty-two 
persons representing various classes, conditions, and 
districts, whom I took by hazard, I found that nine had 
never read the Pilgrim's Progress at all, and one was 
doubtful whether he had ever seen the bovk. Of the 
thirty-two there were twenty-five who had not read it 
since childhood ; and, of the seven remaining, three 
knew it only from reading it to their children. Return- 
ing now to the thirty-two wh» had read it, twenty-one 
repudiated the notion that they had ever got any good 
from it spiritually or morally. Of the remaining eleven 
there were three who admitted that they might have 
received an impulse for good action; two were 
merely respectful towards it; three liked it, one for 
literary reasons only ; and three disliked it. 

ROBERT BRIDGES, 





THE NAMES OF FLOWERS. 
HERE has been some discussion lately in the 
Garden upon the names of flowers, a 
matter which, now that so many new plants are 
being discovered and labelled with prosaic or 
prickly scientiic names, is continually being debated 
without any practical result. The ordinary visitor 
to a_ garden, when he asks the name of an 
unfamiliar plant and learns that it is called Incar- 
villea Delavayi, appears to resent the information. “I 


can’t possibly remember that,” he says; “can’t you tell 
me its English name?” and then the gardener in his turn 
resents the implication that he prefers to call a plant by 
an ugly name. It is not his business to name plants, but 
to grow them. If he invented the prettiest name in the 
world on the spur of the moment, it would be useless for 
identifying the plant until it got a universal currency, 
which it could not do all of a sudden. Many even of the 
best popular names are applied to more than one plant. 
“Fair Maids of France,” for instance, is a name for 
several kinds of Saxifrage, and for the double Ranun- 
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ulus Aconitifolius, which is also called Bachelor’s Buttons 
a name given besides to the double Daisy. A plant must, 
of course, have a scientific name by which it may b 
known to all nations. You can’t expect a Dutchman to 
all Dicentra Spectabilis Dutchman’s Breeches. And you 
can’t expect scientific people to exercise a pretty invention 
upon the naming of plants. That is the business of the 
[ gt fancy. Popular names like Honeysuckle, Daffo- 
dil, Heartsease, Harebell are a kind of natural poetry 
that grows up about a familiar flower, a translation of it: 
beauty into words But the popular fancy in modern 
times seems to have lost its invention. The Dahlia, the 
Fuchsia, the Wistaria have been familiar for many years, 
yet, whenever we speak of them, we still continue to 
commemorate the German gentlemen who stood godfathers 
to them. We get no further in the way of invention than 
to conceal their Teutonic origin by mispronunciation. It 
appears from this that it is the gardener who has a _ 
vance in this matter of names, not the public. I never 
knew a good gardener, who was also a man of sdanaitn, 
who would not eagerly use an English name when he 
could find one. It is only the half-educated who call Lilies 
‘Liliums.” Indeed, gardeners are pathetically anxious to 
get English names for new plants, and often try to coin 
them. You will find all sorts of unfamiliar English names 
in some nurserymen’s catalogues, particularly in those of 
foreign nurserymen. But these names, often pretty 
enough, get no currency. Even when the Americans have 
a popular name for some indigenous plant of theirs, we 
refuse to import the name with the plant. The fact is 
probably that printing has spoilt the invention of plant 
names as it spoilt ballad poetry. The popular names got 
wir currency before scientific names were invented. Even 
now, when the scientific name has an inevitable start of 
them, they might oust it in the long run, except for scien- 
tific purposes, if the scientific name did not get an 


immediate and universal currency in print. The old 
popular names spread, no doubt, because there was no 
ilternative. You had to call a honeysuckle something, 


and you might just as we i call it Honeysuckle as Lonicera. 
3ut if it were discovered now, it would be named Lonicera, 
or more probably Schzchepanowskia, at once, and there 
eer be no pressing need to find another name for it. 
FE » public are oddly patient of cacophony in the names 
of Peo rs. They complain, it is true. In time, perhaps, 
they distort the name into something less abhorrent to 
the English tongue ; but they make no real effort to find 
an English substitute. They will not understand that it 
is their business, not the botanist’s or the Te to 


find one. It is not the botanist’s fault if a Slav or a Ger 

man introduces a pew flower and names it after a com- 
patriot. Nor have we any right to complain of the 
foreign introducer if his coinage seems outlandish to 


us. No doubt to the Russian who discovered it Tchichat- 
cheffia Isatidea seemed quite a homely name for a plant ; 
and he, no doubt, thinks Forsythia a hideous word. We 
cannot expect our national prejudices to be regarded in 
the cosmopolitan world of science. If we want to name 
all the plants botanically we must discover them all. In 
default of that we must make our popular names for them ; 
nd if only the ferocity of botanical names will act as a 
spur to our invention, the uglier they are the better. 
| hope, myself, that all new plants in future will be called 
ufter Poles, and that their names will begin with six con- 
sunants at least Anyt hing less horrid will be of no avail, 
f ybstitute for Eschscholtzia, though 
have had half a century to invent one. This fact is 
enough to prove the difficulty of inventing flower names 
and getting them adopted. In fact, no flower can get a 
good English name until it is thoroughly familiar. Such 
a mame is an expression of the romance of old associa- 
tions. It proves that the plant bearing it has a history in 
our own gardens and connected with our own lives. We 
may be sure that many hundred years of acninton went 
to the making of the name daffodil. We are naturally 
shy of giving a pretty name, like Love in a “Mist, to a 
‘ower that is a new acquaintance; and pretty names of 


r we have found no s1 





this kind, newly invented, often seem to have something 
affected and sentimental about them, as if they were 
forced, not natural, poetry. This may be partly because 
we are sO prosaic that we do not care to use a pretty 
name, even when someone invents it for us; but it is also 
because the plants to which such mames are given are 
novelties, like phonographs and motor-cars, and we cannot 
romanticise them. Mr. Kipling has tried to romanticise 
things several generations old, like locomotives and steam- 
ships. He has not succeeded, though perhaps he has 
made them interesting even to the ignorant. The kind of 
romance that expresses itself in the word honeysuckle 
cannot be hurried into being. It comes as slowly as grey 
antiquity to a church. The apt and beautiful name may 
be invented. It may express the inventor’s own peculiar 
love for a plant, but it will not come into general use until 
time has made everyone share that love. We all love the 
yellow English Daffodil, apart from its beauty, because we 
have seen it a thousand times flowering in the meadows 
and the orchards of the west at the first coming of spring. 
Shakespeare 300 years ago expressed a poetry already 
old when he spoke of 
‘ Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 

Narcissus Triandrus Albus is more beautiful perhaps 
than the Lent Lily, but it is not a symbol of new spring 
for us. It has not danced for ages in our orchards. So 
we cannot call it “angels’ tears” with any heartiness. 
That name is a private and individual piece of fancy. 
It has not grown out of popular delight. In time, per- 
haps, if ever Triandrus Albus should reconcile itself to our 
climate and grow as common as the Snowdrop, everyone 
may express a traditional delight in it by calling it Angels’ 
Tears. At present I for one find it difficult to do so. All 
this is not an argument against inventing pretty names, 
but only an attempt to explain why they are not quickly 
accepted. Jt is a worthy task for a poet to invent a pretty 
name for a pretty flower, and, if it comes into general use, 
something to be more proud of than even the authorship 
of a fine “lyric. We ought to get rid of words like Esch- 
scholtzia out of our vernacular. They are aliens truly un- 
desirable. They may surprise us into tolerating them for a 
few years, but as soon as we get over the surprise we 
should confine them to a botanical Ghetto. Above all we 
should refuse steadfastly to use botanical names for plants 
which have good old English names of their own. It is 
gross pedantry to call a Snapdragon an Antirrhinum, or a 
Larkspur a Delphinium. Yet it often done; and many 
pleasant names to be found in Parkinson and other old 
books have fallen out of use and might well be revived. 
We might, for instance, call a Flag Iris a Flowerdeluce 
again; and keep the word Iris for the many other kinds of 
Iris. We might cal] Carnations, or Stocks, or Wallflowers 
Gilloflowers. The word was once applied to all of them, 
but now, perhaps because of that very uncertainty, is 
falling out of use for all. These are familiar instances, 
but a long list might be made of neglected flower names 
waiting to be revived. I would suggest the making of such 
a list to one of the gardening papers. 

A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BRIGHT AND 
CHEVALIER. 


HIS article, the third of a series, brings to a conclusion 
these unpublished letters of Cobden, Bright, and 
Chevalier. The world moves on, but principles are 
eternal, and the principles laid down by these great men 
are just as applicable to the problems of to-day as in their 
time. 
Here is a characteristic letter of John Bright: 
Private. One Ash, Rochdale. 
February 12, 188¢. 
Dear Sir,—I thank you for your pamphlet, which I 
shall read. 
As to the Factory Act, I can say nothing, except that 
I do not think any effort to repeal or modify it would be 
successful. The working classes are not willing without 
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contest to submit to a reduction of wages or to any addi- 
tion of time. They see an immediate disadvantage and 
will not look beyond this. 

I am not surprised at it, although cases may arise 
where it must be regretted. As to hours of labour, there is 
a tendency to shorten them in other countries, and this 
may lead to a less severe competition with us. I think 
where our people are the most blind just now is in regard 
to our foreign policy. Be the Government Liberal or Tory, 
much the same thing happens—war, with all its horrors 
and miseries and crimes and cost. Talkers and writers 
being mostly in favour of it, and the people, the multitude, 
approving and consenting to the wickedness in high places. 

The nation seems drunk or worse, if we are to judge 
them by the London Press; but I hope that many country 
papers may keep sane, as I see one of your Glasgow papers 
does. 

As to Free Trade, I am of opinion that the way in 
which we have passed or are now passing through the recent 
and present depression should convince every man capable 
of reasoning of the wisdom of our policy since 1842. What 
are called bad times are more convincing than good to 
those who comprehend the facts before us.—I am, truly 
yours, 

(Signed) JOHN BRIGHT. 
Mr. Stephen Mason, 24, Belhaven-terrace, Glasgow. 


The reference to the Factory Act was due to a proposal 
by Mr. Mason to repeal the fifty-third clause of this Act, 
which, by limiting the number of hours of operating machi- 
nery in this country as compared with the continent, places 
us at a disadvantage and therefore affects our trade and 
the prosperity of our operatives. The reform aimed at was 
to enable us to run our machinery longer per week, and 
by operating through a system of relays, or double shifts, 
of eight hours, a greater number of people would be em- 
ployed and at shorter hours for the operative. Manufac- 
turers state that many “time bargains” or orders which 
require to be executed within a specified time are sent over 
to the continent simply because it is impossible to get 
more out of the machinery than the limit of the law allows. 

“War with all its horrors” has been with us until re- 
cently, and still prevails in all its savage intensity in the 
Far East. If we have no Bright to stir us, surely the re- 
sponsibility attaching to us as an ally of Japan and our duty 
to humanity will compel us, jointly if possibly with France, 
to offer our good offices at an early date with a view to the 
termination of the conflict. 

How true it is, as John Bright indicates, that owing to 
Free Trade we are better able to withstand the strain of 
bad times than more highly protected countries where 
living is much dearer! The debt we owe to Adam Smith, 
Cobden, Bright, and others is beyond our power to repay. 
The following letter from Michel Chevalier has reference 
to a proposal to erect a monument to Adam Smith in his 
native town 

27, Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 
May 9g, 1877. 

My dear Mr. Stephen Mason,—I am further behind- 
hand answering your last letter than I like. The reason is 
that I have been very busy about the new treaty of com- 
merce between England and France. 

I read with great interest the printed letter you sent 
me, relative to the erection of a monument to your illus- 
trious countryman and almost townsman, Adam Smith. 
You are perfectly right when you state that I hold his im- 
portant work, 7he Wealth of Nations, in high estima- 
tion, and only remark this coincidence: at the same time 
as you contemplated erecting a monument commemorative 
of his fame, the Society of Political Economy of Paris has 
decided to strike a medal bearing his likeness. This re- 
solution was adopted last summer and carried unanimously. 
The medal wi be in honour of Adam Smith and of Tur- 
got, bearing the date of 1776, because in that year the 
publication of 7he Wealth of Nations took place, and it 
was likewise in 1776 that Turgot made the King sign the 
renowned edict establishing the freedom of professions and 
trades in the interior of France and abolishing an im- 
mense number of monopolies. The Parliament of Paris 
opposed the edict, but Turgot had at that moment so much 
influence on the mind of Louis XVI. that the King came 
into Parliament in great state and ordered that any resist- 
ance should be thrown aside and the edict registered. This 
ceremony was styled a “ Lit de Justice.” 

One side of our medal will bear the profile of Adam 
Smith, with a proper inscription, and the other side that 
of Turgot. 

It will be a pleasure for me to send you a letter on the 
subject of the monument you contem~late, but I must 


observe that in the opinion of French economists the 
yg of Free Trade between nations had been adupted 

y the Physiocrats, and upheld by them in important 
books, before Adam Smith had made it his own and inserted 
it in his great work. 

Still, we readily acknowledge that the book of Adam 
Smith had much greater influence on thinking men all 
over Europe than any work coming from the Physiocrats, 
because the system of the school had fundamental defects, 
carefully avoided by Adam Smith, and in consequence their 
octrine on taxation was very erroneous. The comparison 
of both doctrines, that of the Physiocrats and of Adam 
Smith, has been fairly explained in the Principles of 
Economical Philosophy, by Henry Dunning Macleod. 
Please refer to vol. I., section 11, from pages 58 to 74 
(second edition). Let us now speak about the negotiations 
of the treaty. 

The protectionist party uses every means in its power 
to prevent the adoption of a more liberal tariff than the 
present one. Although your three negotiators are men of 
knowledge, judgment, and ability, and the first in rank, 
—Sir Lewis Mallet is familiar with the details of the matter, 
having been lieutenant to Richard Cobden in 1859 to 
1860—very little work until now has been done. 

The protectionists support with great energy the gene- 
ral conversion of ad valorem duties into specific ones, and 
this is strongly resisted against by the British Commis- 
sioners, who act perfectly right in so doing. 

Sir Lewis Mallet and Mr. Mulholland are at London 
since May 1 to inquire as to the disposition of your Govern- 
ment concerning the wine duties.—Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) MICHEL CHEVALIER. 

This is perhaps the most interesting of all Chevalier’s 
letters in the possession of the writer. There is a touch of 
humour also in the fact, which surely will not be lost sight 
of bv Protectionists who regard this country as the birth- 
place of Free Trade principles and the dumping-ground of 
the foreigner, to find a distinguished Frenchman prepared 
to dispute that honour and claiming it for France. 

Turgot was Comptroller-General of France in 1774-6. 
Voltaire wrote of him in 1760 (See Mr. Walker Stephens’s 
excellent Life awd Writings): “We have at present with 
us M. Turgot, who is worth more than all the Bar. He has 
no need of my instructions; he is fitter to instruct me. He 
is a most lovable philosopher.” Turgot had considerable 
intercourse with Adam Smith, and the two men became 
fast friends. 

The doctrine of the Physiocrats to which Chevalier 
refers was based on the erroneous belief that agriculture 
was alone and exclusively productive, and consequently 
that taxes should only be imposed on the land of a country. 
Quesney was one of its most distinguished advocates, and 
it is interesting to note that Adam Smith intended dedicating 
his Wealth of Nations to Quesney had he not died before 
its completion. 

D. M. MASON. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE situation in politics always develops in one 
direction. The Government keeps in power, and 
abandons a larger and larger area over which its active 
policy extends. The entire fiscal problem is now ruled 
out as a ‘‘ No Man’s—or rather as an Every Man’s 
Land.” Let no one imagine that this is mere phan- 
tasy. Mr. Balfour has to act in the fiscal controversy 
as his earlier action—or inaction—compels him to 
act. Hitherto he and Mr. Chamberlain have held 
together, and each chieftain could rely on the 
other. Now, since Mr. Balfour’s refusal to apply the 
‘‘ previous question” to the Ainsworth motion, the 
relationship is changed. The Chamberlainites were 
very angry. And they had excellent reason for their 
dissatisfaction. Chamberlainite Protection has now 
been ruled out of the list of subjects in which the 
Government think it worth while to take any interest. 
It reverts in the official view to the status of the old 
resolutions in favour of tariffs passed at the annual 
meetings of the Conservative caucus. Naturally, Mr. 
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Chamberlain, confronted with this rebuff, declined to 
give ‘‘ preferential treatment” to the Walton resolu- 
tion on Retaliation. Mr. Balfour, therefore, has to 
abandon all the subterfuges by which he sought to 
keep Chamberlainism and its forces at hand, without 
fully committing himself to them. 

* * * * . 

In so doing he breaks his authority in the House, 
and gives the Opposition their chance of imposing 
Free Trade on the present Parliament. This they have 
taken, and Mr. Balfour, after a plenteous diet of dirt, 
retains his nominal leadership, but loses ali control of 
the fiscal controversy. Mr. Chamberlain may now 
break loose—as after the Budget he probably will—the 
Free Traders are emancipated, the Balfourites are 
muzzled, and meanwhile an outrage is committed 
against Parliamentary tradition. The House has now 
declared itself freely against all the Ministerial 
formule, and yet it is constrained to keep in power the 
Government it has repudiated. This absurd and 
perilous situation arises from the most unreal side of 
the party system, when it is worked by a man of loose 
public morals, and thoroughly cynical character—a 
type such as politics is always apt to produce when a 
situation is interpreted in such a way as to leave all 
questions of principle out of sight and to make tactics 
supreme. Then, indeed, nothing is respected. Mr. 
Balfour’s levity and insolence of tone are thought to be 
clever, and only a man of first-rate and matured 
powers of will, character, and intellect, a man such as 
only a couple of generations produce, would probably 
avail to set his offence in the light in which it would 
be condemned by all men. He is not respected. I 
am often surprised to find the contemptuous half- 
admiration with which even Balfourites speak of him. 
But mere cleverness always finds a following in this 
world, and if Mr. Balfour were what he is not—a really 
able man of affairs—he would become a danger of real 
magnitude to the State. As it is, he is a kind of test- 
tube of a type of political morals, not, I think, a very 


important or substantial force in the sum of events. 
* * . . * 


Meanwhile, what of dissolution? No doubt by 
deliberately eliminating this fiscal controversy Mr. 
Balfour gains a little apparent stability. The idlers 
are gratified ; the serious men are relieved of a strain 
on their consciences. Mr. Chamberlain will probably 
withdraw his pressure until his son produces his 
Budget—which may contain some dangerous additions 
to the system of doles to rates—and then demand an 
appeal tothe country. Personally, I think he realises 
and confesses the way in which Mr. Balfour, like the 
fabled and too enchanting vampire, has quietly drawn 
the blood out ofhis movement. But he is left helpless, 
with a dying propaganda, and all intellectual and 
moral powerinthe Tory Party estranged. Ifhe flingsout 
now, he has the discredit of breaking the machine, and 
the chance that his candidates may lose elections to 
Liberals, and at the same time find themselves well at 
the bottom of the poll. He seems even to have lost 
his old power of stage management, for nothing could 
have been more inept than to leave the defence of his 
cause in the hands of men of such small account as 
Mr. Hunt and Sir Howard Vincent. Retaliation has, at 
least, a few respectable names at its back; but Pro- 
tection pure and simple has not an advocate of tolerable 
strength, except the now muzzled Mr. Bonar Law. 





The result of Mr. Balfour’s absences from the 
House must be to create a precedent injurious to its 
power. Clearly if the Executive has the power of 
withdrawing from debates which are dangerous to it, 
without taking their result into account, the House 
tends to become a debating society without control of 
the Executive. ‘‘ If,” says Erskine May, ‘‘ Parlia- 
ment disapproves of any act or policy of the Govern- 
ment, Ministers must conform to its opinion or forfeit 
its confidence. In this manner the House of Commons, 
having become the dominant body in the Legislature, has 
been able to direct the conduct of the Government, and 
control its executive administration of public affairs with- 
out exceeding its constitutional powers.” After the pas- 
sage of the Walton resolution, memine contradicente, it 
is clear that Parliament has expressed its disapproval 
of Ministerial policy, and that Mr. Balfour’s con- 
temptuous defiance of that disapproval is an uncon- 
stitutional act. He will, of course, plead, first, that 
the Government need only take note of a general vote 
of censure—which was the character of the Walton 
resolution, so far as the fiscal issue was concerned— 
and, secondly, that it will mot concern itself with 
motions by private members. Both positions amount 
to a violation of the essential powers of the House as a 
whole, and of the rights of private members, which are 
closely interwoven with the authority of Parliament as 
a constitutional force. 

* * * ” « 

It has been the constant tendency of Mr. Balfour's 
rules to reduce the private member to nothingness. 
Every Session his share of parliamentary time is taken 
from him in two instalments-—after Easter and Whit- 
suntide—without any power of protest. Every motion 
of revolt in the House against the power of the 
executive is crushed or rendered as feeble and un- 
impressive as possible. _ As for the ignoring of private 
members’ motions on matters directly concerning 
Ministerial policy, it is not open to the Government to 
say that such action should come from the leaders of 
the Opposition. For they have hitherto treated such 
motions with the utmost respect, recognising them as 
a necessary development of the situation, as part 
of the right of the House to a discussion of the Fiscal 
question. Now they shut the door to debate, simply 
because debate has become highly perilous and 
threatens a disruption of their forces. As for Mr. 
Balfour’s insulting absence from his place, one contrasts 
such conduct with the way in which Mr. Gladstone, on 
all possible occasions, was present on private members’ 
nights. The least touch of attraction—historic, 
economic, social—was enough to summon him back 
trom private pleasures. He often spoke with great 
charm, and sometimes with a certain witty observa- 
tion of life that did not seem to spring from his grave 
nature, and the least hint of policy drew him to the 
House like a magnet. And from this great heritage of 
public spirit we have descended to common poltroonery ! 
However, the House knows Mr. Balfour now. And it 
knows, among other things, how unexalted a spirit sits 
amid the shows of outward grace and seemliness. 

- - - ” a 

The personal event of the last few days, has been 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s speech. It revealed and emphasised 
his idea of cleaving to the Tory Party, a plan from 
which he has never deviated, and his further resolve, 
which he has pursued with an interesting mixture 
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of persistence and flexibility, of driving Protection out 
of it. Lord Hugh is merciless in the pursuit ; at this 
task he is like a Judean or a Cromwellian general, and 
[ have never heard a more unsparing onslaught on the 
Chnamberlaiaite policy and tactics than the earlier part 
of his oration. When he came to express his 
hopes for the future of the Tory Party, which 
he must govern if his health and purpose hold, 
I found him very interesting, partly because I was not 
sympathetic, and could not imagine a great leadership 
of a party so thoroughly in the grasp of wealth and 
interest, and partly because I cannot think that mere 
political chieftainship is worth the devotion of the 
highest type of character. Ideas—yes, let us cleave 
to them ; but the fight for power appeals less and less 
to men who desire the well-being of their kind, and 
recognise that this end must be sought by the accepted 
means, but do not regard it as a very high human 
purpose. However, I suppose we must be glad that 
men so interested in the moral side of things as Lord 
Hugh Cecil retain their love for politics, even if their 
views and attachment do not lead them in the way of 
social justice, as we conceive it. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


IS MR. CHAMBERLAIN BEATEN? 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—Free Traders are inclined to scoff at Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s confidence in the progress of Tariff Reform. The 
extraordinary position of affairs in Parliament together with 
the results of the bye-elections appears to give such conclu- 
sive evidence that the country will adhere to Free Trade that 
for anybody to entertain a hope of an eventual reversal of 
that policy seems absurd. Before accepting this verdict 
as the last word to be said upon the matter Free Traders 
will be wise if they consider the reasons which Mr. Cham- 
berlain has, or may, put forward for the hope that is in 
him. Those reasons may be as follows: 

1. Not a Single Issue.—The country has not yet had 

an opportunity of giving a straight vote upon Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposals. Even the General Election will not 
present that opportunity. The fiscal question has been, 
more or less, shadowed by other subjects at each of the 
recent bye-elections, and the same result must follow when 
the Government appeals to the country. Free Trade has 
undoubtedly been the chief issue before the electors, and 
it will probably continue to occupy that position for some 
time to come. At the same time, it must be admitted that 
other subjects have also influenced the electors during the 
bye-elections, and will continue to do so as long as the 
resent Government lasts. The Government's policy in re- 
ation to Education, Chinese Labour, Licensing, the con- 
dition of the Army and the War Office would have been 
and will be, more than sufficient to secure the defeat of 
Unionist candidates. Mr. Chamberlain is therefore justi- 
fied in assuming that these questions have aapenmed the 
electors from giving the whole of their attention to, or of 
casting their votes solely upon, the issues which he has put 
before them. 

2. The Government's Policy a Handicap.—No Liberal 
will be inclined to deny that the Government's policy in 
relation to the above questions has been a serious handi- 
cap to Tariff Reform candidates. In every constituency 
there are a number of men who place either Education, 
Chinese Labour, Licensing, or the Army before Fiscal 
Reform, or, indeed, any other subject. Numbers of these 
men, while sympathetic or not very antagonistic towards 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, have made up their minds to 
vote against the Government upon one or another of the 
above subjects. It will not require much argument to prove 
that the policy of the Government on the above subjects 
has not, generally s aking, won them a single vote in 
the constituencies. hus, Tariff Reform candidates have 
had to defend a policy which, whether they agreed with it 
or not, was bound to lose them votes. 


3. Tariff Reform has Gained Votes.—However many 
votes may have been lost to the Unionist Party as a resuit 
of Mr. Chamberlain's policy, there is no doubt that Pro- 
tection has gained a number of recruits from among non- 
party electors and several more from the Liberal ranks. 
Tariff Reform has certainly attracted more men from the 
cause of Liberalism than any policy put forward by the 
Unionists since 1886. Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, may 
claim that on a balance of votes his policy has not been an 
injury to his party, but that it has won them votes; 
and that had he and his followers not been handicapped 
by having to defend the general policy of the Government 
the results of the bye-elections would have shown that the 
country was prepared to reconsider its fiscal system. This 
view is not without some confirmation when we consider 
the bye-election figures. Previous to the introduction of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of Preference and Protection 
there were fourteen bye-elections; since then there have 
been thirty-three contests. Now let us see how the figures 
of these elections compare: 


BEFORE TARIFF REFORM. 
(Fourteen Contests.) 


Votes gained by Liberals .................cceeeceeeeeee 23,668 
Average gain at each election ............:..00ceeeee 1,697 
Votes lost by Unionists .........:0c:ccccesceeeeeeeseees 5,496 
Average for each CONteSt ........cccceeeccceeeeeeeenees 321 
Seats lost by Unionists ............... 6 out of 14 





SINCE TARIFF REFORM. 
(Thirty-three Contests.) 


Votes gained by Liberals ...........-..cssceececeeceres 38,752 
Average for each COMLESt .0.0.... ce ceeeeeeeeereseeeeeee 1,050 
Votes gained by Unionists ...............cceeeeeeeeee ees 976 
Average for each COntest ..........cceeeseeeeeeeeneereeees 29 
Seats lost by Unionists ............ 1r out of 33 


Although it would be extremely unwise to draw too 
definite conclusions from these figures, yet Free Traders 
will do well to note that, at the best or worst, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s prcposals have not, according to the figures, 
proved more disastrous to the Unionist Party than the 
Government's general policy. We must further remember 
that it is since Mr. Chamberlain put Tariff Reform before 
the country the Government have increased their _un- 
popularity by giving us Chinese Labour, the London Edu- 
cation Act, the Welsh Coercion Act, and the Licensing 
Act. We might therefore reasonably have expected that 
the rate at which the Government was losing the support of 
the electors would have considerably increased. On the 
contrary, however, we find that since Mr. Chamberlain 
launched his proposals the electoral fortunes of Unionist 
candidates have, as a whole, certainly mended. ; 

4. Half-hearted Candidates.—Mr. Chamberlain com- 
lains that Tariff Reform has suffered from the timidity of 
Unionist candidates ; from candidates who, having declared 
themselves favourable to Preference and Protection, have 
immediately run away from that policy when face to face 
with the electors. Undoubtedly Mr. Chamberlain has good 
reasons for this censure. A half-hearted candidate begets 
half-hearted support from his party and distrust from 
everybody else. A half-hearted policy gains nothing by 
trying to disarm the attack of its opponents, while it fails to 
rally the support of its friends. nionist candidates who 
only go half-way toward Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes have 
always had to bear the full stigma of being supporters of 
these proposals. They have been attacked as food taxers 
without being able to defend the policy which involves the 
taxation of food; their defence that they were being mis- 
represented singularly failed to satisfy the people. 
Unionist candidates who have abandoned their tariff reform 
pledges, who have declared themselves to be nothing worse 
than followers of Mr. Balfour’s policy of retaliation, who 
have implored the electors to accept their pledges that on 
no account would they vote for a tax on food, have not 
only failed to a anybody of the sincerity of their 
romises, but they have lost the support of whole-hearted 
rotectionists and have gained the general contempt of the 
public. Mr. Balfour’s policy of retaliation has never been 
explained, has never been shown to be a serious 
policy, and has always been open to the obvious 
retort that “Retaliation must inevitably lead to 
Protection.” The Prime Minister has not impressed 
the country either by his strength of character, his 
sincerity of purpose or his clear conception of any par- 
ticular policy upon any particular subject. The average 
elector likes to have his politics painted in broad, deep 
colours. Protection he understands and Free Trade he 
understands, but Retaliation, which claims to be neither 
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one nor the other, he can neither understand nor have 
faith to trust. On the other hand, the candidates who have 
stood for out-and-out Protection have at least had a clear 
and definite policy, based upon recognised principles, 
and supported by those natural racial antipathies which are 
more or less prevalent even in the best of human-kind 
These candidates have had the advantages of sup- 
porting an aggressive agitation, of attacking a policy the 
wisdom of which has largely been forgotten, and of follow- 
ing the leadership of the strongest political personality of 
the time. No matter how unwise their proposals may be, 
it would be surprising if such candidates did not command 
more respect than those who have sought refuge in the 
halting, uncertain, and unexplainable policy of the Prime 
Minister 

5. Mr. Chamberlain’s Chance in Opposition.—The ex- 
Colonial Secretary may not yet be strong enough to risk 
the unpopularity with his party which would result from 
putting the Government out. Or he may have some re- 
gard for the future of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose position necessarily becomes more settled as time 
goes on. But everybody must realise that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s chance will come when the Unionist Party is 


in opposition Thanks to the attitude of the Liberal 
Party, it seems probable that the Unionist Free 
Traders, his most dangerous opponents, will be 
swept out of the way at the next election Once 
in opposition, Mr. Chamberlain’s superior fighting 


powers will inevitably secure for him the leadership of 
the party. We may be certain that, under his leadership, 
no effort will be spared and no point lost which would 
result in throwing discredit upon the Liberal Government. 
Unionists, freed from supvorting Chinese labour and 
Education Acts, by their withdrawal from office, will be 
able to attack the Liberal Party instead of defending 
themselves The political arena will thus undergo a 
complete change, a change which will be all to the advan- 
tage of the opponents of our present Fiscal policy. Mr. 
Chamberlain, as leader of the Unionist Party, in fact if 


not in name, will be able to prevent any but Tariff Re- 
form candidates from being selected by the local associa- 
tions. And while Tariff Reform will become the official 


policy of the Unionist Party, in all probability Unionists 
will concentrate their efforts upon attacking the Liberal 
Government. The policy of the Liberal Party, when in 
office, is bound to create opposition, to make enemies, and 
to estrange friends. The attack upon their policy in the 
country will proceed side by side with the attack upon 
Free Trade. This attack will be far more vigorous, more 
skilfully led, and more hopeful of success than any which 
has hitherto been made. With the hope of these more 
favourable circumstances, has not Mr. Chamberlain good 
reason for his confidence in the ultimate success of Tariff 
Reform? 

6. Does the country realise what Free Trade means ?— 
I have been actively engaged in opposing Protection at 
nearly the whole of the by-elections since Mr. Chamberlain 
first resurrected that antiquated doctrine from its political 
grave, and I am bound to admit that, so far as the greater 
part of the country is concerned, Free Trade is not yet safe. 
In the country districts the memories of the old people, of 
what Protection meant in days gone by, have undoubtedly 
saved the situation. In Lancashire and parts of Yorkshire 
the industries are favourable to free imports. In Scotland 
and Wales we shall once more regain our own. But of the 
rest of the country I can only say that I think the work of 
education is only begun. Protection is an obvious remedy 
which needs no explanation. Free Trade is a blessing not 
easily understood, and often requiring special study 
before its advantages can be grasped. With the exception 
of Mid-Devon, Norwich, East and North Dorset, Oswestry, 
and Stalybridge, not one of the constituencies I have visited 
appeared to have much knowledge of Free Trade before the 
election took place. Birmingham, Reading, Thanet, and 
Everton seemed to know less about the subject than any of 
the others, and yet three of those constituencies are largely 
dependent upon Free Trade for their prosperity. The work 
of education in Free Trade, at nearly every bye election, had 
to be begun and ended in the space of a few days. But for 
the immense amount of outside help that education would 
have been impossible, and the results must have been ad- 
verse. I have not the slightest doubt that the wisdom of 
Free Trade and the fallacies of Protection will be eventually 
grasped by the electors. Free Trade once intelligently 
understood will never be abandoned. But I fear it is not 
yet understood.—Yours, etc., 


i Wh 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
HISTORY BY FOOTNOTES.* 


N R. WILLIAM HEYWOOD, among many 

qualities which surprise or charm, has this 
one, which does both, that he reserves his full 
strength of humorous observation for his footnotes. 
I know no historian of Tuscany more careful, more 
copious, or more sympathetic; but his talent seems 
weighted by the apparatus of a learned page. I have 
read, and possess for re-reading, everything that he 
has written about Siena; I admire the scholar but revel 
in the scholiast. The text is good, but the gloss better. 
Here are to be found his most curious and most felici- 
tous reports of the Sienese, whom he loves, not above 
their deserts, and of the other Tuscan nations, whom 
he sets up to be judged by the Sienese standard, very 
much, as may be guessed, to their detriment. This 
was the way with his first, and, so far, his best book, Zhe 
Ensamples of Fra Filippo ; and it is the way with his last, 
Palio and Ponte (Methuen and Co.), ‘‘ An account of the 
Sports of Central Italy, from the age of Dante to the 
XXth Century.” 

He is not, of course, alone in this recondite manner 
of writing ; for your notes are, after all, your riper 
judgment of your work. A history of Queen Mary 
Stuart is well-known, or ought to be, three-quarters of 
whose bulk and all of whose value is in the notes. 
There can be few lovers of Sir Walter who do not pre- 
fer their Waverley Novels in the Constable edition with 
‘*notes and illustrations”; and no lovers of Carlyle who 
do not chuckle over the notes to Friedrich and 
Oliver. Byron’s notes, too—how admirable! But Mr. 
Heywood’s have this peculiarity, that, although they 
may have been suggested to his mind by a considera- 
tion of his text, they have little or no relation to it or 
its subject. They are divagations; they invite the 
reader into by-ways, into what Livy called diverticula 
amena. Indeed, they may have too much amenity 
considering the sterner uses of the text: one plays 
truant and returns unwillingly to school. They are so 
informing and so excellent; in Count Smorltork’s 
phrase, they so ‘‘ surprise by themselves’’; they tell 
you so precisely what you want to know—and can 
hardly discover—about Siena and the Sienese—whereas, 
by comparison, the text tells you so much that nobody 
in this world can need to know—that I should like the 
types reversed. I should desiderate an edition of Palio 
and Ponte with the notes for the body of it, in large 
type, and the text for notes, at the end, in small. 
Then, let him skip who must. Personally, I would 
not omit a word in big or little—for even at his driest 
Mr. Heywood has a biting wit; but I would provide 
that those who do, or will, should lose not one of the 
golden sentences, 

To consider, first, the ostensible subject, we find a 
treatise, than which one could not be conceived more 
explicit or better grounded, upon the sports and pastimes 
of Tuscany—ancient rough-and-tumble games of fists, 
stones, and clubs, all as dead as imperial Cesar—and 
upon the solitary survivor of them all, the race for the 
Palio at Siena. This latter part has seen the light before 
—out of the window of Signor Torrini’s bookshop—and 





~*PaLio AND Ponte: A Book of Tuscan Games. By w. Hey- 
wood. London: Methuen. 21s. net. 1904. 
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one is glad to welcome it to England. It is an 
excellent account of that singular flurry round the 
Campo in the blinding heat and dust of August, based 
solemnly (as it should be) upon the two root-instincts 
of the Sienese, their love for Madonna and hatred for 
one another ; but gallantly casting aside its pedantry 
towards the close, and rising to the gaiety, dravure, 
and devil-take-the-hindmost air which the argument, 
as it culminates, demands. For Bacchus presides 
over the Palio, as well as the Madonna ; the flagellant 
turns, as he generally does, to be a Mznad for a day. 
Into what was a first-rate handbook, then, Mr. Hey- 
wood has interpolated a vast deal of erudite matter 
concerning other contests in other Tuscan cities—the 
bridge game of Pisa, the football of Florence, the 
Perugian battle of stones, and the Sienese pommelling 
with the fists, or whatever else came handy. I am not 
at all sure that a good book on a very good thing has 
not been somewhat drowned by all this lore; I think 
we may have here two-pennyworth of sack and an 
intolerable deal of bread, Mr. Heywood’s argument, 
no doubt, is that the Palio, as we have it now, differs 
altogether from the old race alla lunga, and has taken 
unto itself some of the features of some of the other con- 
tests —e.g., the party rivalry and the breaking of heads. 
Very likely he may be right, but unfortunately he has not 
been able, with all his pains, to give us any explana- 
tion or any hint of the origin of that contrada-rivalry 
in Siena. Why are the badges of the contrade animals ? 
Why is intermarriage between rival contrade so 
rare; and why does the out-wedded wife return to her 
own contrada on the day of the race? Mr. Heywood 
tells us many things. It would be easy to play football 
by Florentine rules with his book for a guide ; I have 
never read a clearer account of the Giuoco del Ponte, 
and admit that that which I offered in the pages of 
this review some months ago was very inadequate— 
but such academic matters seem ‘ejune beside those 
momentous questions of manner and custom with 
which I have posed him above. 

No, the footnotes are the thing in this book, 
and the by-play, and the od¢ter dicta. The games 
themselves don’t greatly matter, though it is pleas- 
ant to learn that the Florentines played football 
in satin. ‘‘ Wherefore let each of the sides be clad 
in different colours, in satin, or velvet, or cloth of 
gold, as the Maestri del Calcio shall command.” 
Again, the players were to be selected for their good 
looks and plumpness, among other things. ‘‘ Neither, 
of young men, are all suitable, since those who are 
lean, or ugly, or deformed would make a ‘ridiculous 
show in the piazza.” These counsels of Polonius are 
from the learned pen of Count Giovanni de’ Bardi, of 
the Accademia degli Alterati, addressed to the Grand 
Duke Francis, and appreciated by Mr. Heywood at 
their full worth. Their worth is obvious ; of course 
they tell us more of Florentine sports—and Florentine 
sportsmen—than all the rules ever framed or expounded. 
For just as certainly as it is more that the traveller 
should understand the Sienese than be sure whether 
Duccio excelled Cimabue, or whether either of them 
ever lived, @ fortiori that is true of dead old games. 
Without that knowledge Siena herself can never be 
known. The most romantic of the nations of Tuscany, 
the most inflamed, ardent, poetical, though with scarcely 
a professed poet to her tale of worthies, it is not by the 
painful archeologist that she is to be caught, but by 





him with an eye for humours, by him who is quick to 
see tears or hear laughter—and mingle his own. 
There are footnotes to life, and tags to clothes; and 
weeds willl grow in empty old walls. These are what 
one wants, and these Mr. Heywood has never failed to 
hunt for. I can imagine him wading, day after day» 
through the stacked archives in the Piccolomini, un- 
tiring in the pursuit of footnotes, of which, when he finds 
them—admirable man !—what does he do but make 
footnotes again! They tell the tale of Carlyle groaning 
and swearing his way through reams of State Papers— 
the Sadier or some other rubbish-heap—and emerging 
at the close of weeks with one triumphant, priceless, 
indubitable fact. It was that Oliver harangued his 
Council at Hampton Court, warming his coat-tails at 
the fire. That, I am very sure, is how to get history 
right. 

Mr. Heywood’s footnotes, however, are of two 
kinds, illustrative and illuminative. As an instance of 
the first, take this. In a falzo run at Pisa upon the 
Feast of the Assumption two horsemen of the cavalcade 
rode with live eagles crowned upon their wrists. The 
eagle, one knows, was the badge of Pisa, as the lion 
was of Florence, the wolf of Siena. Then, says Mr. 
Heywood, in his note, 


‘* Just as the Sienese kept a tame wolf and the Florentines 
lions, the living counterparts of their Marzocco, so the Pisans 
kept eagles. To this custom we find an allusion in /nferno, 
xxiii., 22, where Count Ugolino calls the tower in which he 
was imprisoned ‘/a muda,’ the Mew, presumably ‘ because 
it was there that the eagles of the Commune were kept to 
moult,” 

So much for illustration ; now for illumination : 


‘*In 1364, after the victory of Borgo di Cascina, the 
Florentines advanced to the walls of Pisa, and one of these 
eagles made its escape and flew into their camp, where it 
was killed. In his Guerra di Pisa Antonio Pucci thus 
records the incident : 


‘ . . . « un’ aguila, di Pisa, tutta nera 
Dimestica, per fare altrui vergogna, 

Usci volando ; ma cred’ io ch’ ell’ era 
Venuta a pascer di quella carogna. 

When he comes to Siena and records the attribu- 
tion to the Madonna of the triumph at Monteaperto, he 
does not forget to show how far the people’s gratitude 
went. One provision of the Legislature was that the 
bell of the Mangia should for ever thereafter begin its 
summons with three distinct strokes—not to the glory 
of the Holy Trinity, but ‘‘in memory of the Angelic 
Salutation.” Further honours, yet more remarkable, 
were paid. 

“<«Tt was enacted,’ says Mr. Heywood, ‘that: Nulla 
mulier meretrix nomine Maria possit in civitate stare aut 
morauri ;’ while Professor Zdekauer informs us that, in the 
13th century, when, according to the medizval ritual, the 
sacrament of baptism was administered only on the vigils of 


Easter and of Pentecost, the first female infant who was 
christened invariably received the name of Mary.” 


These tributes are not hysterical; they are naive 
and beautiful. It was Gigli, that swooning apologist, 
who read his mistress into the blue and white of the 
sky, and black and white of the Balsana, and green 
and blue of the porter’s liveries, and who summed up 
his contemplation of the devoted state by declaring 
‘*che non sia giudizio temerario il giudicar Mistero di 
Maria in tutte le cose del popolo Senese.” This, from 
La Citta diletta di Maria, is properly enshrined by 
Mr. Heywood in a footnote. 

One case more and I shall have done my best to 
send readers to this book. At page 146 (note 3) he 
instances, as evidence of an advance towards refine- 
ment in the manners of the Quattrocento, an order of 
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the magistrates of Siena to remove the gallows to a 
field outside the Porta Nuova di Valmontone : 

‘‘ The Signoria,” he says, ‘‘had long ago grown so fas- 
tidious that they objected to the executions of criminals 
taking place immediately below the loggia of their palace 

. while, in Lucca and elsewhere, those who had suffered 
mutilation at the hands of a barbarous criminal justice were 
forbidden to shock the delicate sensibilities of the citizens by 
approaching nearer to the walls than two bow-shots 
distance.” 

Details such as these, which bring close to our 
high-sniffing age the things there were to sniff at in 
old Italy, could perhaps be imagined by genius—as 
when Boccaccio realised the ghastly efforts of Lisabetta 
to cut off her dead lover’s head. Keats, a better man 
than Boccaccio, could not do that. Mr. Heywood’s 
science plays photographer, you see ; but ninety-nine 
out of a hundred antiquaries would have missed the 
point. 

To see how good are Mr. Heywood’s own foot- 
notes one has only to set them beside those of other 
people, of which he occasionally serves himself. Mr. 
Armstrong, for example, is responsible for this defini- 
tion of the Monti, or faction-governments of Siena: 
‘*‘Successive strata,” he calls them, ‘‘of dominant 
factions, whose longitudinal formation was disturbed 
by chronic seismic upheaval.” Mr. Heywood is generous 
enough to call that a ‘‘ happy ” characterisation. 

Maurice HEWLETT. 


ENGLAND: A NATION. 
ENGLAND: A NaTION. Edited by Lucian Oldershaw. London 
Brimley Johnson 
“THe Papers of the Patriots’ Club” is the further de- 
scription which this unpretending little collection of 
essays gives of itself on its title. Whether there be 
really any such club as a permanent body, or whether 
the term is used in a purely Pickwickian sense, if one 
may so say, the present writer is not aware. There 
would seem, however, to be certain difficulties in the way 
of settling the terms of qualification for membership of 
such a club. So far as we have observed, very few people 
claim the quality of patriotism for themselves ; they only 
deny it to others. And, as Mr. Chesterton shows in the 
opening essay of this volume by many convincing 
though perhaps unexpected illustrations, those who are 
most fond of denying it to others are demonstrably de- 
void of it themselves. This is, of course, on the assump- 
tion, which Mr. Chesterton makes, that the nature of 
patriotism is as self-evident as that of other elementary 
emotions in man. His thesis, that “imperialism” and 
patriotism are hopelessly incompatible is indeed almost 
axiomatic. The “imperialist” who really knows what 
he is about, who has an aim beyond a mere election cry 
or an increased sale for his newspaper, is as likely as not 
a person of alien blood, to whom the “traditions and 
surroundings,” preference for which, to adapt a_con- 
venient definition of Mr. Chesterton’s, is the basis of 
English patriotism, can have no meaning. He himself 
instances the Italian Jew Disraeli and the German Lord 
Milner; some will perhaps recall another who was some- 
what conspicuous in public life a few years ago, the 
American Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett. Here was a man 
who, if any other, represented English “imperialism ” 
in its most uncompromising and aggressive form. He 
called his newspaper England; he poured scorn and 
contumely in the most approved Jingo style upon any 
Power which the political combination of the moment 
seemed to place in a position of antagonism to the 
country of which he had, at a comparatively mature 
age, become a citizen; he sat and voted in the English 
Parliament with the modern representatives of the very 
party that had tried to fix on his native country a yoke 
which his own ancestor, as he was fond of mentioning, 
had assisted to throw off. His case has always seemed 
to one person, at least, a standing crux in any attempt to 
form a thoroughly water-tight theory of patriotism. 
Bartlett, indeed, could, like all Americans, claim a share 





in our traditions. But to take a case of a somewhat less 
complex class. What of the late M. W. H. Wadding- 
ton ? Here was a man of pure English blood, of the 
most typically English bringing-up, a Chancellor’s medal- 
list, a University oar, of English manners, English 
speech, and probably English thought—at any rate, on 
occasion he would speak of the Councillors-General of 
his department, over whom he dutifully went every 
autumn to preside, as “these confounded fellows ”— 
turned by the chances of commerce into a French citizen. 
That he accepted the position ex animo was made clear 
beyond mistake to anyone who incautiously ventured to 
suggest that he had an English heart after all, and was 
indeed apparent enough in his diplomatic attitude. Yet 
what, one wonders, were the feelings with which he 
looked back on Agincourt, or Crecy, or even Waterloo ? 
Did he, or did he not, in his secret heart hold that one 
Englishman can lick three Frenchmen ? 

Other instances will occur to almost everyone and 
they need not be multiplied here. Enough has been 
said to show that before we begin defining patriotism it 
will do us no harm to consider whether any such senti- 
ment, in the form in which most decent people believe 
themselves to possess it, can really be said to be pos- 
sible; or whether it be not a projection into a totally 
different set of ideas of a conception acquired from our 
ordinary experience, much as the undereraduate’s con- 
ception of the lower orders is “a hasty generalisation 
from his scout.” In point of fact, it may be doubted 
whether anyone has a very clear idea of his meaning 
when he speaks of a country as an object of love or 
hatred. At any rate, the general idea will seldom bear 
application to particular cases. Will anyone honestly 
say that he is more affected by the news of some great 
calamity, a fire or an inundation, befalline some English 
town on which he never set eves, than by a similar disaster 
to some Alpine village in which he perhaps spent plea- 
sant holidavs ? “For my brethren and companions’ 
sakes, I will wish thee prosperity,” is bevond all doubt a 
noble sentiment; but how far does it carry us? One 
writer in the present volume, arguing against the Tol- 
stovan cosmopolitanism, savs reasonably enough, “If a 
man love not Selborne. which he hath seen, how shall 
he love the Cosmos which he hath not seen ?” How 
much has the average Englishman seen of his own 
country ? 

Another difficulty is less apparent to us whose fron 
tiers are fixed by nature. But what is the country, what 
the patriotism, of an Elsasser, a Savovard. a Sleswicker ? 
Are thev the same for all the inhabitants of each region, 
or will thev depend in each man upon the date of his 
birth ? Is the father to date his letters from Flensborg 
or Strasbourg, and the son from Flensburg or Strass- 
burg ? 

The truth seems to be that, when conduct is in ques- 
tion, abstractions are a little dangerous. A well-known 
humourist of the last generation, when an undergraduate 
at Cambridge, was visited by the agent of some society 
for converting the Jews, and asked for a subscription. 
He replied that the state of his finances did not allow 
him to subscribe ; “ but if you will send me a Jew, I will 
do my best to convert him.” There is really a deep 
parable in this flippant answer. Instead of thinking in 
continents—save the mark!—it is much better to think 
in individual human beings. As Mr. R. A. Brav says: 
“ The love of the few must precede the love of the many.” 
Imperialism, as one writer says, may “honestly believe 
it is serving humanity.” It is quite certain that if not 
the majority, at least the fuglemen, of those who profess 
it care not a jot about either humanity in the abstract 
cr the concrete units which go to make it up. It is the 
hardly disguised sordidness of the aims of modern Im- 
perialism which distinguishes it from the methods, un- 
scrupulous as they often were, of the people who began 
the “expansion of England,” and with whom some of its 
heroes have been audaciously compared. Drake may 
have been a pirate, but he never called’ the flag of St. 
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George “the greatest of commercial assets”; nor was 
the news of the Black Hole of Calcutta sent to Madras 
in a letter to be dated as circumstances might suggest. 

For members of the “ Patriots’ Club,” one is glad 
to find, patriotism means what it meant for Liddon in 
the excited days of the later seventies ; “the desire that 
my country should obey before all things the law of 
moral truth, which does not by any means sanction those 
wild appeals to unreasoning passion and selfish greed 
which are too often described as ‘ patriotic.” With him, 
too, they hold that “ England will take her true place 
among the nations when she ceases to be jealous of their 
material prosperity and endeavours to co-operate with 
them in promoting the happiness of the largest possible 
number of human beings.” How this result is to be at- 
tained in the city, in the country, in our dependencies, 
near and far, in foreign lands to which England owes a 
special debt of protection against misgovernment, it is 
the part of the various writers, Mr. Masterman, Mr. 
Ensor, Mr. Hugh Law, Mr. Nevinson, Mr. Hammond, 
to show. The views enforced in these are not, of course, 
now urged for the first time; but it is good to have them 
brought clearly and logically into line with the true con- 
ception of patriotism. Then Mr. Bray deals with the 
inculeation of the real patriotism into the young, and 
Mr. Conrad Noel shows, again traversing Tolstoy, that 
Christianity, catholic as in one sense it is, has a place 
for definite love of country. It is consoling, patriae 
tempore iniguo, to see such evidence as a volume like 
this affords, that some of the ablest among our younger 
writers and thinkers are prepared to make no terms with 
the régimé of cynicism and cheap expediency into which 
Englishmen allowed an alien adventurer to inveigle them 
thirty years ago, and which falling into less and less 
competent hands has brought the country to the pass in 
which we see it to-day; with its credit in all senses of 
the word lamentably depreciated. It is with them and 

their contemporaries that it rests to waken it again 

“to the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little its lust of gold.” 
ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. 


THE WARS OF RELIGION. 

THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN History, Vol. III.—‘‘ The Wars or 
Religion.” Cambridge University Press, 1905. 16s. net. 
THE latest volume of the Cambridge Modern History yields 
to none of its predecessors in the massiveness of its learn- 
ing and the intensity of its interest. It deals with a period 
rich beyond almost any other not only in great events but 
in famous tragedies, and it discusses problems around which 
controversy still rages. The roar of battle resounds 
through almost every page. It is an age of great issues, 
commanding figures, incomparable heroisms, and unspeak- 
able cruelties. It opens with the civil wars in France and 
brings us to the threshold of the Thirty Years’ War. A 
further volume will be needed to complete the story of the 
appalling conflict which grew out of the great religious 
schism initiated by Luther.and desolated Europe for a 

century and a half. 

The editors have been well advised in their selection 
of contributors. Some of the writers have merely had to 
summarise works by which they long ago won fame; and 
every chapter is the work of an expert. The greater part 
of the volume is naturally devoted to matters which are 
familiar at least in outline to every one of ordinary culture. 
The main interest of these chapters lies in their treatment 
of famous events or their discussion of critical and psycho- 
logical difficulties in the light of the newest research. 
Since nine Englishmen out of ten derive their knowledge 
of the Dutch War of Independence from Motley, it is 
pleasant to find how little Mr. Edmundson, the greatest 
English authority on Dutch history, compels us to discard. 
The great American historian was so enamoured of his 
cause that he failed to do justice to the Spaniard; and 
it is not more the discovery of new material than the 
growth of a calmer and more objective spirit which has 
led later writers to recognise the virtues of Granvelle and 
even of Philip. But on the main points Mr. Edmundson 
is in full agreement with Motley. William the Silent is 





still the heroic figure we have known, the execution of 
Egmont and Horn still a blunder as well as a crime, Barne- 
veldt still a loyal and devoted servant of his country. 
The chapter on Mary Stuart, contributed by the late Mr. 
T. G. Law, is equally free from paradox. No historian 
now accepts the authenticity of the whole series of the 
Casket Letters, for the standard of evidence is higher to- 
day than that which satisfied Froude. Mr. Law frankly 
confesses that certainty is unattainable, since the originals 
are lost; but he believes that the documents we possess, 
though largely interpolated, contain a kernel of truth. He 
points out, however, that sufficient evidence of Mary’s guilt 
is provided by her own conduct, and quotes interesting 
passages to illustrate the dismay felt by her friends and 
well-wishers before the Casket Letters were heard of. Mr. 
Law’s judgment is, indeed, throughout somewhat more 
severe than that of Mr. Lang and certain other writers 
who have recently attempted to solve one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of history. The later years of Elizabeth find 
an accomplished narrator in Mr. Sidney Lee, while Mr. 
Martin Hume gives renewed expression to the opinions he 
has formed of Philip II., and Mr. Stanley Leathes pro- 
vides a very comprehensive and laudatory summary of 
the reign of Henry IV., which he describes as absolutism 
at its best. 

In addition to these high roads which every historical 
traveller has trod, there are many less frequented, Lat not 
less interesting, routes along which this volume gui‘les us. 
Few chapters of modern European history are less known 
to English readers than that of the Empire dvring the 
interval between the death of Charles V. and the beginning 
of the Thirty Years’ War. A short but admirable sketch 
is to be found in Stubbs’s posthumous lectures, which 
appeared last year; but for any adequate account of the 
fascinating personality of Maximilian II. and the mysterious 
figure of Rudolph it has been necessary to have recourse 
to foreign guides like Gindely, Wolf, and Ritter. The Eng- 
lish reader has now a fairly full narrative in the massive 
chapters of Dr. Ward, which also supply the key to the 
great struggle of the seventeenth century. Not less in- 
teresting is Mr. Armstrong’s chapter on Tuscany and Savoy, 
a study of Cosimo, who revived the glories of the earlier 
Medicis, and of Emanuel Philibert, who made his country 
a power in Europe and turned her steps towards the South. 
Of Sixtus V., known to English readers through Ranke 
and Hubner, Count Balzani gives us one of the most bril- 
liant portraits in the volume. 

The claims of literature and thought are met in four 
excellent chapters. Mr, Tilley compresses into twenty 
pages the fascinating story of the French humanists which 
he has elsewhere related in two volumes; Mr. Butler 
sketches within equally narrow limits the poets of the 
later Italian renaissance ; and Mr. Sidney Lee writes once 
again of Elizabethan literature. In these three chapters, 
more than in any other part of the volume, we are dis- 
agreeably conscious of the severe compression to which 
the writers have had to reconcile themselves. In the final 
chapter, on the other hand, Mr. Figgis is fortunately 
allowed ample room to survey and explain the political 
ideas of the sixteenth century, a subject which he has 
made his own. The editors have been happily inspired in 
closing their volume with an essay so luminous and sug- 
gestive. Of the bibliography it is enough to say that to 
the advanced student it is by far the most valuable part 
of the book, though his gratitude for its treasures is mixed 
with somewhat melancholy reflections on the shortness of 
human life. G. P. Goocn. 





THE STRENGTH OF ISLAM. 
WITH THE PitcriIMs TO Mecca. By Hadji Khan, M.R.C.S., 
and Wilfrid Sparroy. London: John Lane. 
“Wuat might strike the spectator most of all,” writes 
Mr. Sparroy, in describing the religious rites of the Moslem 
pilgrims at Mecca, “ would probably be the contrast pre- 
sented by the dignity of the prayers and the occasional out- 
bursts of religious extravagance on the part of the priest- 
ridden and ignorant among the pilgrims. The prayers 
might be read in any church in Christendom. The stormy 
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outburst from all reserve could only be witnessed nowadays 
in the East.” Mr. Sparroy’s account of the Pilgrimage is 
a rendering in his own words of the experiences of Hadji 
Khan, and Hadji Khan, it is fair to presume, from his 
general tolerance and enlightenment, his respect for science 
and civilisation, his contempt for fanaticism, and his 
evident appreciation of the mystical doctrines of Sufism 
and sympathy with the Persian point of view generally, is 
himself a Persian, or, at any rate, certainly not an adherent 
of either of the central and orthodox sects of Islam. 

The interest of the present work consists, then, in the 
sketch it gives us of Mahometanism—the Mahomet- 
anism of Mecca and the Pilgrimage—as seen by an 
educated and cultured Moslem, himself belonging doubtless 
to some body of the great Shiah sect which has its home 
in Persia, and may be said to represent the liberalising ten- 
dency in Islam. For the purpose of understanding such a 
criticism it will be sufficient if we note the division of Islam 
into the two great sects of the Sunis and Shiahs, the former 
the orthodox, the latter the heretical sect of the Moslem re- 
ligion. The sect of the Sunis, immensely the most numerous, 
is closely identified with barbarous or semi-barbarous con- 
ditions of life. It prevails among the Arabs of Arabia 
and North Africa, throughout the Turkish Empire, among 
the wild tribesmen of the Himalayas, the uncivilised in- 
habitants of the sterile hills of Afghanistan and Beloochis- 
tan, and the desolate steppes of Samarkan and Bokhara. 
Between, however, these semi-barbarous Asian States and 
the semi-barbarous Turkish Empire lies Persia, Persia old 
in civilisation and religious philosophy, mystical, subtle, 
and speculative. The raw external religion of the desert, 
with its fierce insistance on action and outward things, its 
lack of depth and thought and what Christians call grace, 
so satisfying to militant Turks and nomad Bedouins, has 
entirely failed to meet the Persian conception of life, and 
Persia has become in consequence the home and hotbed 
of all those heretical doctrines which have had for their 
common object the harmonising of the new religion with 
the subtleties and depths of the human mind and human 
spirit, and which have welcomed, to that end, the ideas of 
the gnostics, the absorption of self in the infinite as taught 
in the doctrines of Sufism, and a passionate love and devo- 
tion to saints and martyrs, manifested particularly in the 
Passion Plays which attract their devoted audiences all 
over Persia. 

In this conflict that is going on between liberal and 
orthodox Mahometanism what is most striking, I think, 
is the successful resistance that the orthodox party con- 
tinues to offer to the liberalising tendency. One suspects 
here an influence more reliable than mere human nature. 
How comes it that orthodox Mahometanism, as it has the 
right by numbers and influence to call itself, has main- 
tained so consistent and triumphant an opposition to the 
natural widening and complete application to life of its 
doctrines? By what authority has it been able to repel 
the liberal spirit at all points? What is it that gives to 
Mahometan conservatism its tremendous solidity and dura- 
bility? It pretends to no infallibility, and vet it maintains 
a unity which, one fancies, it never could have derived 
from so mutable a source as the human mind and which 
gives it an authoritative air resembling, certainly in some 
degrees, the aspect of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The truth is that if Mahometanism has not got in- 
fallibility #t has something that up to a certain point 
supplies the place of it. It has in the desert a tremendous 
influence, permanent and unchanging, to back it up. The 
desert not only conceived and launched the Moslem faith 
on the world; it keeps watch and ward over it still. It is 
the desert which maintains the obdurate orthodoxy of 
primitive belief. It is from the desert that the heat-waves 
periodically issue which reanimate the old dogmas. It is 
to the desert that yearly pilgrimages bring hosts of the 
faithful from all parts of the East to re-immerse themselves 
in the original enthusiasm. It is to the desert that the 
thoughts of all Moslems turn when, facing towards Mecca, 
they prostrate themselves in prayer. The sanctification of 
Mecca was a master thought. The drawing together of 
believers to one spot, the concentration of the Mahometan 


mind upon it, has always tended to facilitate a certain 
agreement and unity. It was, however, essential that this 
spot should possess a definite character of its own and exert 
a definite effect. Mecca does this. It is not only the 
capital of a religion, it is the capital of the desert. The 
local influence here is tremendous. To be in the desert 
oneself and among Arabs is to be at once conscious of it. 
There is here, in nature and man, a spirit fierce and 
strenuous but narrow and bigoted; a spirit strong to im- 
pose its own rigid and zealous will but inflexible and, as it 
were, Cast in an iron mould. 

Everyone who knows the desert must be conscious of 
this influence ofthe place, and everyone who reads 
accounts of the great pilgrimages—such an account as we 
have before us, or as Burton wrote—will be able to form 
a faint idea of the power and dominion which this spirit 
has over masses of men. It is this influence, of which it 
is the centre, that the sanctification of Mecca imposes on 
the faithful and which constitutes in their imaginations 
the “ odour of sanctity.” It is this influence to which, in 
pilgrimage and prayer, they constantly submit themselves. 
Consequently it is this influence which comes to exert over 
the faith a certain control which insures a kind of 
unity and which constitutes in a sense the strength of 
Islam. 

The unity, such as it is, of orthodox Mahometanism is 
obtained at the price of one of the two things that make 
a religion efficient, its power of adaptation to the needs of 
man. Its test of orthodoxy is the fiercely literal view of 
life which the desert so unvaryingly maintains. Beyond 
that it cannot go. Let those satisfied with such a view 
accept its standard. But never shall that standard change. 
Never, more especially, will it admit one of those pro- 
founder thoughts of gentleness or self-sacrifice which are 
heresies to the desert life before they are heresies to the 
desert religion. It is this inability to expand, to open up 
thé depths in the mind and spirit of man, which seems to 
mark orthodox Mahometanism as so hopelessly sterile. 
The immobility of the desert itself rests on the Moslem 
religion. It keeps a certain consistency, but it produces 
1othing. It is durable, but it is barren. 

L. MARCH-PHILLIPPS. 





ROMNEY. 

GreorGe Romney. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. 
London: Duckworth. £3 3s. net. 
THERE is nothing very interesting about this book except 
the illustrations. There is more manner than matter in 
Lord Ronald Gower’s writing, and the manner is both 
flowery and faded. Romney’s arrival in London is described 
thus: “On the eighth day after leaving Kendal, Romney 
arrived in that huge wilderness of brick and mortar, of 
magnificence and squalor, where then, as now, the greatest 
wealth jostled the deepest poverty,” etc. Lady Hamilton is 
“that superb Sultana,” and in one paragraph “the beau- 
teous Emma” and “ the fair Emma”; she suggests, too, 
many superfluous reflections, as, for instance, “ How vain it 
seems to conjure up in mental vision the world-famed 
beauteous face of some historical figure,” etc. The story 
of Romney’s life is diluted by frequent passages of this 
kind, nor when Lord Ronald Gower attends to business has 
he anything very new to say. He makes no attempt at 
systematic criticism, and his catalogue of Romney’s works 
is reprinted from Sir Herbert Maxwell's book upon the 
painter. A much more exhaustive catalogue has since ap- 
peared in Mr. Humphry Ward’s work. Lord Ronald 
Gower’s life, however, contains most of the facts known 
about Romney ; in particular, his tour to Italy is related in 
some detail, with a good many interesting quotations from 
his letters The illustrations are very profuse, and include 
many of Romney’s drawings in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
some of which are so good and others so strangely bad. 
These illustrations, no doubt, are the chief reason for the 
book’s existence, and since they are admirably reproduced, 
it will be to the taste of those who would rather study a 
painter from his works than from what others write about 
him. 
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STANDARD LIBRARY. 

WE have received the first volumes of Methuen’s Standard 
Library, consisting of five plays of Shakespeare in one 
volume, Zhe Pilgrim's Progress, The Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius, translated by Richard Graves in 1792, 
and a portion of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. These are 
all published at 6d. a volume in paper and is. in cloth. 
Standard works have often been published at these prices 
before, but they have not usually been pleasant either to 
read or to look at. The books of this series are both. The 
print and paper are excellent, and the cloth bindings are 
as good as those usually given to books six times the price, 
and, though plain, they are very well designed. In fact, 
they would look well on any bookshelr or on any drawing- 
room table. Each work has a short introduction of two or 
three pages by Mr. Sidney Lee, and the fact that he is 
editor of the series ought to guarantce the correctness of 
the text. The series is to include a great number of 
books, some of them not hitherto to be obtained in a cheap 
form, and we hope it will have the large sale it deserves. 





FICTION. 
THE SECRET WomAN. By Eden Phillpotts. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1905. 6s. 
THE VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. By Elinor Glyn. London: 
Duckworth and Co. 1905. 6s. 
SHINING Ferry. By “Q.” London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1905. 6s. 
A PAGE advertisement in a contemporary sent us wonder- 
ing in search of a copy of Zhe Secret Woman. No pre- 
judice had we against Mr. Eden Phillpotts, having pleasant 
recollections of one of his novels, An American Prisoner, 
a clever, capable piece of historical fiction. But having 
read Zhe Secret Woman, we ask with amazement what 
critical standards, what artistic ideals have the gentlemen 
on the daily Press who write of Mr. Phillpotts in these 
terms: 

r « Beyond all question one of the greatest novels 
in literature. It is a masterpiece; it sets Mr. , Phillpotts 
among the immortals. . . . He is the fellow of Field- 
ing and Scott, Dickens and Thackeray, Meredith and 
Hardy, Turgeniev and Tolstoy. The scene _— 
is as fine as anything George Eliot ever wrote.”—Mr. A in 
the Star. 

“Never before has he attempted so great and impressive 
a tragedy. There is something simple and elemental in 
its construction; it is, in its way, as merciless as King 
Lear. The Secret Woman is a great tragedy, and not 
unworthily told.”—Mr. B in the Daily Telegraph. 

“It has the absolute, hopeless, remorseless, irretriev- 
able finality of the Greek conceptions. . . . In this 
marvellous tale of the innermost core of humanity and 
the outermost edge of circumstance, not only Fate, but its 
irony is used with extraordinary daring and success. No 
touch of pity is extended, so sure and resolute has been 
the hand,” etc.—Mr. C in the World. 

“The Secret Woman is a splendid tragedy of elemental 
types and elemental passions, such as, save in case of 
style, even the author of 7’ess could scarcely have bettered.” 
—Mr. D in the Sunday Times. 

“Mr. Phillpotts, by this book, lays claim to the mantle 
of Mr. Hardy, and he will wear that mantle worthily. 
The plot of the book, which effectually lifts him among 
the three or four novelists of first rank to-day, is as 
simple as any Greek tragedy.”—Mr. E in the Daily Mail. 

And so on runs the unabated chorus of glad tidings from 
the prophets and literary soothsayers, reminding us of how 
a little time back they placed Mr. Stephen Phillips with 
the immortals and gave him “the mantle” of Milton, 
while all the morning stars shouted with joy. That cruel 
phrase ‘ Mediocrity is exceilent to the mediocre ” is gene- 
rally the explanation of these irruptions of enthusiasm of 
Messrs. A—---Z for work that seems out of the common 
when the subject is a noble and impressive tragedy. It is, 
however, too severe to call The Secret Woman mediocre, 
however mediocre may be the taste that hails it as a 
masterpiece. It is in some respects a good piece of work ; 
it is an honest attempt to describe the effect the Dartmoor 
landscape in all seasons and in all weathers has made on 
one who has watched and loved it; it renders happily some 
humours of rustic character, such as Mr. Sine, the 
quarryman, and Mr. Westaway, the flock-master; it con- 
tains one close study of provincial hardness in the person 
of Mr. Arscott, stone merchant and money-lender, and it 
has one or two excellent scenes, notably that in which 
“ Barbara offers herself” to Mr. Arscott. But when we 
have said this, and added that the conscientious effort of 
the author’s imagination to realise poignantly the repent- 
ance of Mrs. Redvers, the heroine, who has murdered her 
faithless husband, Anthony, is entitled to our respect, 





we have said about everything that can be said in the 
book’s favour. For the plain truth is that Mrs. Redvers 
and her sons Jesse and Michael, who quarrel over her 
crime, and Salome, the secret woman, all enunciate the 
picturesque, made-up tragic sentiments that a literary man 
thinks appropriate to the occasion. There are pages and 
pages and pages filled with stagey remorse and stilted 
denunciations and vamped-up mental terrors that nobody 
ever felt in life who was not trying to write “a noble and 
impressive tragedy.” The amount of (literary) feeling 
that is expended by all the characters over Mrs. Redvers’s 
sin of pushing her husband impulsively down a well, when 
his faithless back was turned to her, finds expression in 
phrases of a theatrical grandeur that would astonish any 
tarmer’s wife in the three kingdoms. Mr. Thomas Hardy has 
also much to answer for, for Mr. Phillpotts’s characters 
have caught the trick of philosophising in terms of an 
agnostic pessimistic culture that was so striking and original 
in the “ Wessex novels.” Wherever we open 7he Secret 
Woman, the humorous passages excepted, we find the 
simple-hearted rustics passionately denouncing each other's 
ethical outlook with a grandiloquence born of a thorough 
course of our middle-class fiction. In the description of 
their tragic emotions there is almost as little truth to 
nature as there is‘ much fine writing: 

“*Tf I could show you my heart, girl, I would,’ she 

began. ‘Girl I say, ‘for more you’re not in years. Words 

-words—why, do’e think that a whole flooded river of 

words can hurt me, as have suffered from my own poisoned 

thoughts till light was darkness an’ every sunrise a new 
grief? To set this world on me—me, that have lost the 
next? Can all the horror an’ abomination of human kind 
add weight to the heap that’s here ‘or make this load 
heavier ? Let them pelt an’ curse! An’ yet the noise of 
rain upon the river couldn’t fret me less. If they might 
but drive me out an’ cut me off from the living! But ’tis 
too late, Salome. Once I thought by losing my life to save 

it. But salvation is not for me.’” etc. (P. 312.) 

There are pages and pages and chapters and chapters of 
this style of literary talk which “set Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
among the immortals, and make him the fellow of Fielding 
and Scott, Dickens and Thackeray, Meredith and Hardy, 
Turgeniev and Tolstoy.” 

It was The Visits of /lizabeth that discovered for 
society and the suburbs the nice little imgéuwe with her 
nasty little innocent mind who gets into French society 
(a parody of Gyp’s) where all the married men and women, 
the Vicomte and the Marquis, and the Baronne and the 
Countess, make up smart little house parties, and get 
shut up accidentally in the wrong bedrooms and “gurgle 
with mirth,” while the Vicomte beats on the wrong side 
of the partition, and the double entendres of the valets 
and the ladies’ maids are reported day by day by the inno- 
cent little English creature to her stay-at-home mother. 
Dear little Elizabeth! on her “ visits,” how the respectable 
English public welcomed her self-conscious talk about her 
“frillies” and her underwear, and the men who squeezed 
her hand and the men who didn't, and her jokes about 
the women who overeat themselves, and Lady Dorain’s 
jealousy of Lord Valmond, and the eternally reiterated 
“T don’t know what it all meant, but it seemed to amuse 
them all awfully”! It was so smart and taking and up-to- 
date, this picture of French and English society, and it 
was such a nice idea a girl of seventeen seeing it all through 
her eyelashes and noting down all the innuendoes. “ Fas- 
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cinating, tantalising, lovable little being,” as the British 
reviewers called her, how clean her little mind was! 
And now we have Evangeline and her “ vicissitudes,” with 
Mr. Carruthers, the diplomatist, who has “a _ cynical, 
hard expression” and falls madly in love with her after 
two days, and Lord Robert Vavasour, with his “ exquisitely 
chiselled lips.” Nice little Evangeline, how could the men 
help loving her madly when she was so conscious of her 
charms! Her “pair of green eyes that look at you from a 
forest of black lashes with a thousand unsaid challenges— 
Good Lord! what a skin, pure milk and rare roses, and 
the reddest Cupid’s bow of a mouth.” Nothing is so 
fascinating as a girl who is alwaws thinking about herself 
and her dainty lingerie, and her shoulders, and _ her 
chances of marrying. And, of course, aristocratic society, 
Lady Ver, and the Duke, and the Guardsmen, all succumbed 
at once and made her one of themselves, because they 
felt her manners and her feelings and her self-display 
were as vulgarly fast as fashionable society demands. The 
only mistake the authoress has made is in not making 
Evangeline make her début on the Gaiety stage before 
becoming the future Duchess of Torquilstone. Mrs. 
Glyn’s picture of the stuffy morality of the Scotch 
family, Lady Katherine Montgomerie and her four 
daughters, Jessie and Maggie, and Kirstie and Jean, with 
their charities and poker work and bookbinding and em- 
broideries, is very neatly hit off, and if she could confine 
herself to sketching maliciously the “unco’ guid” people 
she disapproves of, without favouring her unpleasant and 
sensual little heroines, she might do acceptable work. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch has produced a charming novel in 
Shining Ferry. Indeed, we think the best thing he has 
yet done is this description of the life and characters of a 
little’ Cornish seaport, Aunt Butson, the schoolmistress, 
and Nicky Vro, the ferryman, and Tom Trevarthen, the 
sailor, and Mr. Benny, the clerk, humble people, all 
banded together, in self-protection, against the mean 
tyranny of the pharisaical steward, Mr. Samuel Rosewarne. 
There is an air of spiritual freedom in the book, of sym- 
pathy, of refreshing homeliness that is rarely found in the 
modern English novel. Mr. Quiller-Couch loves his people, 
their ways of speech, their Cornish clannishness, he loves 
the landscape, wild, “savage in outline, yet in detail sober 
almost to tidiness.” And so the reader comes close also to 
his people’s hearts, through the infectiousness of the author’s 
feeling. Everything is natural and unstrained in Shining 
Ferry, and we know scarcely any higher praise than this. 
His children, too, Myra and Clem, are really children ; they 
bring back to us the fearful joy that the unknown great 
world holds for the child’s spirit. And our hatred and fear 
of the odious Mr. Samuel Rosewarne is a high tribute to 
the author’s success in the creation of that unpleasant 
personage. We do not quite believe in Rosewarne’s re- 
pentance, but apart from this Shining Ferry convinces us 
by its art where Zhe Silent Woman repels us by its 
artificiality. E. G 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


JAPANESE Loan SUCCEss. 

LittLe else has been discussed in the City than 
the Japanese Loan of thirty millions, and its immense 
popularity must be as galling to the Russians in view 
of their recent rebuff in Paris as it is, doubtless, grati- 
fying to the Mikado’s subjects. The prospectuses 
were ready for issue late on Tuesday afternoon, and 
long before the appointed time Parr’s, the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai, and the Yokohama Specie 
Banks were besieged by an army of clerks and others 
eager to get copies at the earliest possible moment. 
Most stockbrokers require large numbers to send to 
their clients, and it seems a pity that some arrangement 
could not be made in such cases to supply their wants 
in a way that’ would be less suggestive of a football 
scrimmage. As matters stand the ordinary investor 
has very little chance in such a crowd, and some plan 
might surely be devised which would satisfy the Stock 
Exchange and at the same time cause less disturbance 
to regular business. There seems to be no good reason, 
for instance, why a sufficient number of prospectuses in 
convenient bundles should not be sent to the Stock 
Exchange and distributed by the waiters, or in any 
other suitable way. The only objection I can think of 
is that it would deprive the sensation-mongering half- 
penny papers of a piece of what they regard as good 
copy, but I do not suppose that would be considered a 
great loss. 


RusH OF APPLICATIONS. 

On Wednesday morning the doors of the issuing 
banks had to be opened early to relieve the congestion 
of applicants in the street! All sorts and conditions were 
represented, and the more inexperienced the would-be 
investor the more trouble he (or she) gave the police 
and bank officials. In addition an enormous number 
of applications arrived by post and at one bank, it was 
said, it took six men an hour and a half to open the 
letters. By noon it was perfectly evident that the 
fifteen millions offered here were largely over-sub- 
scribed and the lists were closed at 2.30, although it is 
understood that country applications received by first 
post on Thursday morning will be considered. It is 
estimated that the amount has been covered at least 
ten times over and in New York also the applications 
for the fifteen millions offered there were very heavy. 
By keeping the lists open longer a very much larger 
subscription would, of course, have been obtained, as 
is the fashion on the continent, but there is no object 
in piling up the total and vastly increasing the diffi- 
culties of allotment without any compensating advantage 
whatever either to the issuing houses or the public. 
REASONS FOR THE RUSH. 

Without in any way seeking to detract from the 
success of the issue it may safely be said that the bulk 
of the applications do not represent a genuine invest- 
ment demand. Premium-hunting is at the bottom of a 
great deal of the excitement and the Stock Exchange’s 
recent invention of dealing in ‘‘results.” By this 
method an applicant for £500 of the stock, or ten £500, 
can go into the market and sell his chance of an allot- 
ment. If he gets nothing there is an end of the matter ; 
if he is allotted £200 he hands his allotment letter 
over to the purchaser and has no further interest 
in it. It can easily be understood how a system 
of this kind encourages speculation, as the seller of 
“results” takes absolutely no risk and the buyer 
takes very little. Then there are the ordinary premium- 
hunters and the people who apply for many times more 
than the amount of stock they want in order to secure 
a certain quantity. But, of course, if there were not a 
real demand on behalf of investors the premium would 
very quickly run off, as it not infrequently does. In 
this case, however, a lot of buying orders have come 
from the continent where Japanese issues have recently 
been in great favour. At the same time it may be 


hinted that Japan is mortgaging her future very 
deeply, and if Russia refuses to come to terms within a 
reasonable time she could impose a terrific strain on 
the resources of her enemy. She would probably go 
bankrupt herself in the meantime, but she might be 
willing to risk that. As I have said before, however, 
all the valiant talk about continuing the war rather 
favours the prospect of peace at no very distant date. 
LOMBARD STREET. 

With the usual requirements at the end of the 
month and quarter coming in the same week as the 
Stock Exchange Settlement, money has been decidedly 
stringent, and the Bank return shows that five millions 
had to be borrowed from the central institution during 
the week ended Wednesday. No revenue statement 
has been issued this week, but, judging by the fact 
that public deposits at the Bank show an increase of 
£605,000, it would seem as if the Treasury had not been 
releasing funds very freely. Then there have been several 
rather heavy calls, and the lock up of money in connection 
with the Japanese applications has had some influence, 
although, as on former occasions, the banks concerned 
have lent freely to the market. It is beginning to be 
seen, however, that no exceptionally easy money in 
the near future is probable except perhaps for short 
periods. During April calls amounting to close on ten 
millions become due, thanks to the recent flood of new 
issues. This compares with about seven millions in 
March and with £3,700,c00 in April last year, 
so that the difference is very appreciable, and 
although most of the money may remain in 
the country one way or another, a good deal 
of it must be regarded as lost to the market. And 
there is no sign of much abatement in these demands, 
although I am inclined to think that the surplus for in- 
vestment is becoming rapidly exhausted. The Canadian 
Northern issue, although guaranteed by the Dominion 
Government, was a failure, and in the scramble for the 
Japanese loan, the Grand Trunk}Pacific offer of 
43,200,000 Three per Cent. stock (also guaranteed by 
the Government) has probably fared little better, 
In these times of big expenses and heavy taxes people 
must have a high rate of interest. 

Tue Stock MARKETS. 

Business on the Stock Exchange has been curtailed 
by the Settlement and the excitement in connection 
with the Japanese issue. Dealings have accordingly 
been on a much smaller scale than was the case a week 
ago, and prices have shown a drooping tendency. The 
Settlement was a fairly heavy one—in fact it disclosed 
little change in the position as compared with the 
mid-month account, except in the case of Yankees, 
where rates were distinctly stiffer. It is shrewdly sus- 
pected, however, that the increase in the ‘‘ bull” account 
is due to business sent over from the other side, not to 
more extensive interest taken in the market here. I hope 
this is so, for prices are at a dangerously inflated level 
and the position altogether is highly artificial. A 
glorious gamble has been proceeding in Ontarios on 
reports that the line is to be taken over on a 3 per cent. 
basis with a share in the surplus profits. I wish the 
purchasers joy of their bargain. The Canadian Pacific and 
Grand Trunk statements for February were up to expec- 
tations, but the increase in working expenses is not alto- 
gether appreciated. Home Railways have been depressed 
by the poor traffics, goods receipts being especially 
disappointing, which is notan encouraging sign. The 
mining markets are almost quite dead, and tiie dealers 
seem to have abandoned hopes of an improvement for 
the present. Another gold discovery is reported from 
Rhodesia, but it has merely aroused laughter instead of 
enthusiasm. The Premier Diamond Company has 
declared its first dividend at the modest rate of 400 per 
cent. And yet the Transvaal, which takes three-fifths 
of the profits, cannot pay interest on the promised war 


contribution loan. LOMBARD. 
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